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HARD TIMES COMING. 


WINTER is at hand. Over much of the land the hard 
cold has already set its grip upon the quiet waters; in 
parts of the north and west white snow covers the ground; 
most of the birds have flown southward, fearing less the 
cold—which they could endure—than the scarcity of food, 
which means weakness and death. 

Before.long the cold and the snow will extend over the 
whole northern land, the bird life which in summer is 
scattered universally over the whole continent will have 
all swept southward in a great wave, and the land beyond 
the limit of frost will be crowded with twice its former 
number of feathered inhabitants. In the bright land to 
which they have gone there is warmth, sunshine, cheeri- 
ness and food, while at the north there is cold and hunger. 
Yet the hardy inhabitants of our mountains, prairies and 
woods and swamps are well fitted to endure the rigors of 
bitter winter if only they can have abundant food. The 
muskrat builds his house—a warm shelter from which he 
sallies forth only now and then; the fur of the mink and 
fox is thick, long and heavy; the squirrel and the raccoon 
dream away the days in homes well protected from the 
co'd, and venture forth only on bright or warm days, hid- 
ing themselves again when it grows colder. 

The feathers of the birds have grown thicker; the quail 
at night crowd together in the shelter of the swamp, and 
at mid-day sit cuddled up in a fence corner sheltered 
from the wind and well warmed by the sun. The grouse 
lo‘ter along the warm side of the alder run, and at night, if 
the cold is hard, perhaps use the feathery snow for a 
blanket. Bluejays, chickadees and kinglets spend the 
bitter night in the thick cedar trees, their bodies puffed 
out into little balls which the feathers standing on end 
keep warm, Among the naked trees of the woods, and 
whirling like snowdrifts across the white fields. are many 
strangers from afar—white owls and snow buntings, pine 
grosbeaks, crossbills and other vagrant birds of the north, 
whose wanderings in search of food carry them here and 
there over wide stretches of country. Yet when a place is 
found where food is abundant, they remain there day 
after day, or week after week, until forced by hunger to 
renew their quest. 

A great degree of cold can be endured by our winter 
birds, provided only they have sufficient food to eat. 
Warm covering is needed against the keen frost, yet after 
all what is chiefly required is fuel to feed the internal 
tires by which the cold may be withstood. Yet in winter 
seeds and fruit for the vegetable feeders may be hard to 
find, since the snow buries all food that has fallen to the 
ground. Nevertheless the seeds and berries of many 
shrubs and trees—the sumach, the mountain ash, the cedar 
and the pine—still cling to their stems and support an 
army of birds that but for them could not exist. 

A multitude of insect eaters—the woodpeckers, nut- 
hatches, creepers, titmice and kinglets—all tiny birds 
that one would hardly imagine could resist the cold—are 
at home in our winter woods where they live well and 
do a world of good. They find their food in the crevices 
of the bark, on the under sides of dead leaves, and in the 
crannies of the rail fences, where, all through the sum- 
mer. noxious insects were at work depositing their eggs, 
from which next spring might be hatched a pestilential 
brood to destroy farmers’ crops. It is the business of 
these tiny feathered heroes of the winter to combat this 
evil, and unknowingly to perform for man a service 
whose money value cannot be measured exactly in dollars 
and cents, but which, we may be sure, amounts to a very 
large percentage of the sum annually received for all our 
agricultural products. By most birds this helpful work 
is done only in the summer, and the destruction is of 
adult insects alone, but the tiny cold weather gleaners 
work all the year round in season and out, and, quiet, un- 
obtrusive, unthanked and even unknown, they enable us 
to live our lives in the land and to exist as a people. 

It is worth the while of every one who can to do 
something to make the winter easier for the birds that 
stay with us. They do not give us sweet-songs; they do 
not brighten our lawns with gay plumage, but they work 
for us all the while. Now is the time of hardship for 
all wild life, and each one of us may well do what lies 
in his power to lessen that hardship. Grain for the 
ruffed grouse should be scattered in the warm places in 
swamp and in forest where the snow first melts. In the 
figlqs and coverts where the'quail live. shelters should be 


placed to keep the birds from being covered up by snow, 
and abundant food should be provided. On the trunks 
and branches of the trees here and there may be tacked 
up pieces of fat meat or of suet, on which the nut- 
hatches, creepers, titmice and kinglets will greedily feed, 
and which may help them through some bitter night. 

The cost of doing a little work of this kind is nothing. 
The trouble is-slight; but the reward to be reaped in 
watching the birds which have been attracted close to the 
house is great. Pleasures such as this are denied to city 
dwellers, and urban bird population in winter consists 
chiefly of sparrows, which are on bad terms with many 
of our native birds; but let the country dweller once do 
this work, as many country dwellers have done, and he 
will wish to do it every winter. 


POSSESSION IN CLOSE SEASON. 


WE give the full text of the decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals in the case of the People of the State 
of New York v. the Buffalo Fish Company, Lt. The 
point involved was the constitutionality of the law which 
forbids possession in the close season of fish imported 
from without the State. 

The action was brought by Protector Pond against the 
Buffalo Company for having had in possession pike, 
pickerel, bass and muscalonge in the close season. The 
defendant admitted the fact of possession, but set up in 
defense that the fish had been imported from Canada 
under provisions of the United States tariff laws; that the 
State law conflicted with the United States law in regu- 
lating commerce in fish, and was null and void because 
infringing upon the interstate provisions of the Federal 
Constitution, and because it deprived the defendant of 
property without due process of law. To this answer the 
plaintiff demurred upon the ground that it was not 
sufficient to constitute a defense; the demurrer was over- 


ruled and an appeal was taken. The Appellate Division - 


certified three questions, all substantially comprised in 
the first one, which was this: 

“Are the provisions of Section 110 of the Fisheries, 
Game and Forest Law, as amended by Chapter 109 of 
the Laws of 1898, prohibiting the possession of pike and 
pickerel during the close season for such fish in New York 
State, in conflict with any provisions of the State and 
Federal Constitution when applied to pike and pickerel 
imported from Canada, under the customs laws and regu- 
lations of the United States which have been duly com- 
plied with, or do the facts alleged in the defendant’s 
answer constitute a defense to the first cause of action 
set forth in the complaint?” 

The court by a vote of four to three has sustained the 
defendant, and has answered the questions affirmatively. 
We print the decision in full as written by Justice O’Brien, 
giving also the dissenting opinion written by Justice Gray. 

This decision is in direct conflict with that in the 
Phelps-Racey case, which has long been an accepted 
precedent, not only in the State, but elsewhere, and has 
been cited with approval by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

We are not advised as to what further course the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission may take in the case, 
but we sincerely trust that they will not abandon it. The 
case has not yet been tried on its merits. We believe that 
it may yet be won. It must be won if the laws forbidding 
the sale of game and fish in close time shall amount to 
anything. The application of the principles involved is 
by no means limited to New York State. If this decision 
shall be held to be good law, it will mean the nullification, 
for instance, of the Massachusetts statute forbidding the 
sale of grouse and woodcock. It will give us open fish 
and game markets the year around for game imported into 
a State;-and that will mean an open market for fish and 
game’ taken in the State. We have already pointed out 
that under such circumstances as those wrought by the 
New York decision the clause of the Lacey Law which 
declares that game imported into a State shall be subject 
to the State law will afford no protection. For if, as the 
court holds. the New York law does not apply because 
its application would be unconstitutional, it cannot be 
made to apply by act of Congress, because Congress can- 
not im any way by statute alter the constitutional prin- 
ciples involved. lf a law forbidding the possession and 
sale of imported fish is unconstitutional, Congress. cannot 
make it constitutional by the enactment of law. 


THE USUAL WAY. 


On Thursday, Nov. 15, in Mt. Vernon, Westchester 
county, on the very borders of New York, two deer were 
discovered by a man who was out gunning in the swamp. 

The deer were a buck and a fawn, and the gunner 
promptly killed the fawn, and returning to his home 
spread the news. At once all the population possessed of 
firearms turned out for the purpose of slaughtering the 
other deer, but at last acounts it had not been killed. 

Where the animals came from is as yet unknown. It 
was thought that they might have escaped from the park 
of the New York Zoological Society, but the authorities 
there deny that any deer have been lost. It is probable, 
however, that they may have escaped from the grounds 
of some individual possessing a private deer park. 

The ruthlessness with which such strays are killed when 
they make their appearance in unusual localities is only 
another evidence of the innate savagery of civilized man. 
It might be imagined that the appearance of these rare 
animals would be hailed with delight, that people would 
vie with each other in emleavoring to protect them and 
to make life easy and agreeable for them. But this is 
seldom the case. If it is a moose turned out in the 
Adirondacks, where no wild ones have been seen for 
nearly forty yars, some butcher comes along and promptly 
puts the knife to its throat; an escaped deer in the very 
outskirts of New York city suffers a like fate, and in 
Connecticut a few weeks ago the appearance of two deer 
called out a large number of hunters, although the law in 
that State absolutely protects deer. As long as so large 
a proportion of our population is so eager to destroy 
life, the prospects of of game protection are not bright. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


In the United States District Court at Fresno, Cal., 
last week, Judge Wellborn rendered a decision which 
held that the act of June 30, 1898, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make regulations for the protection 
of forest reserves is unconstitutional because, in effect, it 
delegates legislative power to an administrative officer. 
Just how far the decision if sustained will nullify the 
existing system of protection for the forest reserves can- 
not be determined without a more detailed report; but it 
is manifest that if the ruling has an application as ex- 
tensive as appears on the face of it, there is call for im- 


’ mediate action by Congress to provide regulations to pro- 


tect the preserves. The regulations made by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior presumably are wise and necessary; 
and embodying wisdom and necessity, they should be 
given force by Congress. 





The system of delegating to the Secretary of the In- 
terior authority to legislate for the protection of public 
property has been in operation for years in the Yellow- 
stone National Park. By the act of 184 it is provided 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall make such rules 
and regulations as he may deem necessary and proper 
for the management and care of the Park and for the 
protection of the property, especially for the preservation 
from injury or spoliation of all timber, mineral deposits, 
natural curiosities or wonderful objects, and for the 
protection of the animals and birds from capture or. de- 
struction, or to prevent their being frightened or driven 
from the Park. And violation of any such rule or regu- 
lation is made a misdemeanor punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment. ‘Thus it appears that the delegation of legis- 
lative power to an administrative officer with reference to 
public possessions is no new thing. 





When M. Menier, of Paris, bought the Island of Anti- 
costi to make a game preserve of it, there were living 
there a number of settlers whom M. Menier proceeded 
to dispossess. The eviction involved great hardship. 
Canadians interested in the fate of the Anticostians found 
new homes for them at Garland, in Manitoba, whither 
they went in the seimmer. A report now comes that they 
are in a pitiable condition ; eight have died in an epidemic 
of typhoid fever, and general destitution prevails. 





Minnesota has a five days’ open season for moose and 
caribou from Nov. 5 to Nov. 10. and although the game is 
reported to have increas]. the season this year has been 


a poor one. There was no snow on the ground, very 
few moose were seen and the five days’ hunting has had 
little effect on the game supply. 
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nore of a dance until the sun was up than of.the finest 
“Well, the appointed time came around. The old Omo- 


Zhe Sportsman: Courist. : Ee that ever was drawn to, 





The Omohundro Mule Show. 


“Ou, Mis’ "Melia—I beg yo’ pahdon, Cunnel Fairfax, 
fo’ intehruptin’ of what you's sayin’, but 1 sutt’nly mus’ 
speak tuh Mis’ Melia. Oh, Mis’ "Melia, you mus’ speak 
tuh Mis’ Amy an’ make her quit her projickin’ foolish- 
ness. Mis’ Amy she ain’t done nuffin but tuhn her cheer 
’round in this here little crib an’ talk tuh this yere smooth- 
face boy, an’ ‘tain’t respec’ful tuh the horses no how. 
An’ thet boy! ‘Pears tuh me he couldn’t set onto yo’ 
father’s ole chestnut ’thouten tumblin’ off at the teenties’ 
tinies’ jump on the hull fahm. Do you think he could, 
Cunnel Fairfax?” 

“S-s-h, Mawmy” said the lady in the front of the box 
at the fashionable horse show. “Remember this.is the 
North, and the ways are different from Virginia ways.” 

“Well, ef that ain’t the beatines’! They sholy ain’t 
Fehginyeh ways, ’deed they ain’t. Jes’ look at all them 
folks walkin’ an’ walkin’ ’roun’, an’ they ain’t one of ’em 
lookin’ at the hosses, but jes’ at they own selves. That 
ain’t Fehginyeh ways, an’ I hope tuh goodness I won’t 
hafter live outwell it gets tuh be Fehginyeh ways. Massy 
me! Jes’ look yander at thet bay. An’ see thet gray 
‘longside er him!’ An’ thet black, ain’t he the prawncin- 
est? Would anybody down tuh Richmond tuhn they 
backs on hosses like them? Would they jes’ look at 
people when they’s hosses to look at? Yo’ knows how 
it is, Cunnel Fairfax. People’s no ‘count, they jes’ grows. 
But a hoss, ye’'ve gotteh breed him, an’ ye’ve gotteh rar 
him, an’ then ye’ve gotteh train him. An’ when I see 
jes’ people like these yere disrespec’ful tuh hosses like 
those yar thet’s been bred an’ rared an’ trained, why it’s 
sutt’nly scan’lous, an’ I shall be ‘shamed to tell of it when 
I gets- back tuh Warsaw.” 

“Maybe, Aunt Marthy,” said the gray Virginian, “it’s 
because these people want to take a good look at you in 
this box with your mistresses.” 

“Huh!” said the old woman with a snort. “Don’ 
quality up Norf have suhvants or only this yere hired 
help? My mistisses? I should say so! Why, I thank 
my Lord I’m Mis’ ’Melia’s mawmy, an’ I usetah b’long 
tuh ole Mis’ Emmy, that’s Mis’ ’Melia’s maw, an’ Mis’ 
Amy’s my own sweet lamb. They all got the same name, 
but we has tuh call them different so’s not tuh mix ’em 
np, fer it ‘pears tuh me they’s always had that name f'um 
mother tuh daughter ever sence they’s been any of the 
name in tidewater Fehginyeh. An’ then tuh see my own 
Mis’ Amy listenin’ tuh a boy that ain’t got the sense tuh 
look at the hosses, even if he is ’fraid tuh ride ’em, it’s 
puffecly scan'lous. An’ them other folks thet’s walkin’ 
*roun’ an’ ’roun’ an’ lookin’ at everything but the hosses 
—why, ef anybody behaved thet way at ole Majah’s mule 
show, well, I dunno what ole Majah he’d ’a done tuh 
’em. Ef they was hands he'd ’a taken his hound thong 
an’ jes’ flayed ’em alive. An’ ef they was people he’d 
“a stepped over to where they was neglectin’ the show 
an’ he’d invite them cold an’ polite tuh go pistol shootin’ 
with him an’ he’d duel them ontwell they was daid. That 
was afore the wah when a Southern gemman could do all 
them things. It wasn’t ole Majah Omohundro, it was 
ole ole Majah Omohundro, him that was my Mis’ ’Melia’s 
maw’s paw. But you ’member thet mule show, Cunnel 
Fairfax, ‘cause yo’ was there yo’se‘f. Them was good 
times in Fehginyeh afore the sogers come down there 
wiv their shif'less Norvern ways. Once they was a 
gen’ril er a corp’ril er some such kin’ of a Yankee tole 
me I was free an’ didn’ b’long tuh Mis’ Emmy. I was 
tight smart mad ontwell I thought he was on’y a Linkum 
soger an’ mos’ likely didn’ know no better. Ef they had 
been any sense in me bein’ free I could ’a bought myse’f 
f'um Mis’ Emmy, an’ ole Marse he'd ’a give me the 
money even ef ’twas ‘leven thousan’ dollars, an’ I guess 
I was wuth all thet when I was young an’ likely. But I 
never was free, an’ thet’s why the fam’ly has gotteh 
s’port me now when I ain’t overly much good at workin’ 
’roun’, an’ thet’s howcome Mis’ ’Melia she sent me this 
elegant bombazine dress tuh come Norf in, an’ Mis’ 
Amy she sent me my elegant bunnet that’s safely packed 
away in my ban’box down home tuh Warsaw, an’ I wore 
this yere bandanna.’cause it’s comfortable even ef ’tis 
a little more subdued.” 

“Do tell us about the mule show, Aunt Marthy!” ex- 
claimed Miss Amy. “It’s not fair to arouse our curiosity 
and then to disappoint us.” 

“Yo’ better ask Cunnel Fairfax "bout that show,” said 
the old woman, “ ’catse he was a part of it, bein’ younger 
an’ friskier than he is now.” 

“After that statement, which is almost a charge that at 
a remote period of my life I was a mule, I must tell you 
some of the story, such as it is, but the true historian of 
the affair should be Aunt Marthy there. Old Major 
Omohandro had seen one of the English country horse 
shows, and thought it would be a fine thing for Virginia. 
But there was a different plan of society; there were none 
of the small farmers for whom the English shows are 
devised, and in fact the greater part of the population 
was itself owned by the few gentry who had their places 
in that part of the country. As with the population, so 
with the horses, the titles to each class were vested in 
the same owners. Horse shows were, therefore, out of 
the question. But if there was one thing devised by 
nature and providence to bring out the enthusiasm of 
our at that time. unemancipated working class, it was an 
exhibition of mules, with prizes offered for various points 
of excellence. The negroes knew the mule, they loved 
the mule. They both served the same master, and there 
was a deep bond of sympathy between these two that 
had not received a fair deal in Nature’s game. Major 
Omohundro caused public proclamation to be made 
throughout the five counties that when the harvest was 
over there would be held a show of mules on his place 
near Warsaw, with prizes for the heaviest mule and the 
lightest mule, for speed, for pull, for endurance, for gen- 
eral wickedness—in fact for every qualification with which 
4t is’ possible to endow the ‘mule. Of course, there was 
to be a feast for all the hands, and in the great house 
*here was to be dancing for the young folks, and cards 
for the old ones of the neishboring families. At that 
time, +s Aunt Marthy has said, both younger and friskier 
than I have been for many of these years, T thought 


hundro house was crowded with the neighbors, who came 
flocking in for the frolic, and where space was found for 
the mules and the negroes was a dense secret of the 
quarters and the stables. The show was announced to 
last three days, and a different set of mule contests was 
appointed for each day. The affair made quite a stir 
in its time, and the hote! in Warsaw Court House was 
filled with gamblers from Baltimore and Washington, and 
even so far up James River as Richmond. You understand 
that in those times no gentleman was supposed to hold 
any opinions except such as he was willing’ to back to 
the limit. So there was a prospect of winning or losing 
something on those mules. But the judgifg on the 
winners of each class was a spectacle. The committees 
approached the task with the same feeling of respon- 
sibility as the committee here, and they were just as 
careful as though apportioning large sums of money in- 
stead of mere store orders for sugar or dress goods. 
It may seem to you ridiculous, but I assure you it was 
conducted very seriously. Old Major Omohundro had 
a fine sense of his dignity, and was not a man to be 
trifled with, and if there had been any manifestation of 
disrespect to him he would have called the offender to a 
strict account. This show was the first of its kind, and 
then the war came on us and we had no thought for 
shows of anything but men, and afterward there were 
times when we should have been lucky to have the mules 
to plow with and not bother about exhibitions. But it 
seems to have made an impression on Aunt Marthy, so 
she probably had a good time.” 

“That ain’t all the story, Mis’ Amy, of ole ole Majah 
Omohundro’s mule show,” said the old'woman. “Cunnel 
Fairfax, how come you ain’t said a word ‘bout that 
famous kicking mule an’ my little Mis’ "Melia thet was 
walkin’ right inteh his heels, an’ when he kicked yo’ 
got there fust an’ picked up Mis’ ’Melia before the cruel 
heels done hit her, an’ they weren’t no damage done 
cept your ribs thet was broke an’ your head stove in so 
thet yo’ didn’ know nothin’ for three hours? Ain’t thet 
the way yo’ come to wait for Mis’ ’Melia teh grow up 
so’s yo’ could marry her an’ be Mis’ Amy’s paw? How 
come yo’ don’ tell the hull story of thet mule show when 
you're tellin’ it? Thet’s what for I ain’t got no patience 
with these yere people that don’t look at the hosses; it 
sholy ain’t respec’ful teh the hosses, an’ it’s scan’lous.” 

LLEWELLA Prerce CHURCHILL. 


An Old-Time Indian Night Attack. 


In the year 1860 Lieut. Whipple (now Gen. Wm. D. 
Whipple) was stationed at Fort Defiance, New Mexico. 
This post is in the heart of the Navajo country, and is 
179 miles west of Albuquerque, N. M. This was the 
nearest town where a white man lived, except that there 
was a missionary at Laguna, an Indian pueblo about 
one-third of the distance from Albuquerque to Fort De- 
fiance. There were no railroads west of the Mississippi 
River in those days. The present thirty-fifth parallel 
railroad runs not far from Fort Defiance, which is now 
an Indian agency. 

The post was badly located for defense, being com- 
manded on one side by a range of hills rising abruptly 
to a height of about 450 feet, and on the other side by a 
ridge about 30 feet high. A cafion cut through the range 
called the Cafioncito Bonito or beautiful little cafion, and 
through it flowed a stream, and this it was that furnished 
the reason for the anomalous location of the post in a 
country where water is not plentiful. The Navajos were 
then, as now, a powerful tribe, and could muster 5,000 
warriors. They are a pastoral people, had in those days 
large flocks of sheep and a few cattle. They also culti- 
vated the soil to a small extent. They were not nomadic, 
like the Apaches, but only moved from one locality to 
another to obtain grazing for their flocks. The writer 
is of the opinion that their mode of life resembled very 
closely that of the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
They are fine specimens of the North American Indian. 
The writer has measured the height of the present ‘chief, 
Manuelito, and he stands 6 feet 3 inches. 

The garrison of Fort Defiance at the time of which I 
write consisted of three small companies of the 3d In- 
fantry of about fifty men each, and Whipple was first 
lieutenant of one of them. Innumerable wolves (the 
big gray wolf or lobo) infested the country, as they 
obtained a fat living from the flocks of the Navajos. 
Their prowling time was of course at night, and the post 
dogs entertaining a wholesome dread of the lobo, retired 
to the security which the close proximity of the build- 
ings of the post afforded when night came on. It must 
be remembered that the post, as it was called, was not 
a post in the proper sense of the term. There were no 
defensive works, but it was simply a collection of houses 
and barracks in the form of a rectangle, with the corral 
for the beef cattle beyond one corner, overlooking the 
stream, which flowed out of the cafion and convenient to 
the place where the beeves were slaughtered for the use 
of the garrison, and sufficiently far removed from the 
quarters not to be a nuisance. Beyond another corner 
of the rectangle was the sutler’s store, but near enough 
to the quarters to be convenient at all times and to re- 
move as far as possigle the danger of being shot by a 
prowling Indian should one wish to go there in the 
evening. 

The Navajos at this time were very arrogant. It was 
soon after the Mexican war, and they resented every 
interference with their old-time prerogatives, one of 
which was to go for the Mexican on any and all oc- 
casions. Incidents are related of Navajos riding through 
the streets of Santa Fe, the capital, stopping in front of 
the open door of the little Mexican houses, and with 
their long lances taking. fromthe griddle the tortilla or 
corn cake which was Sine cooked for the family and 
appropriating it to their own use. Of course our pres- 
ence in Fort ce was intolerable to them, and they 
were accordingly hostile. It was our duty to compel 
good behavior so far as we could, but they had never 
been disciplined before, and they did not like it. Now 
they are as gentle as their own lam had evi- 
dently planned to wipe out the garrison, the time 
fixed for the massacre was the night of April 30, 1860, _ 


On that day it so happened that Lieut. Whipple was 
officer of the day. The proper discharge. of his duties 
required him to visit the guard at least once between I2 
o’clock midnight and reveille. He went out to perform 
this duty about 2. o’elock A. M., and in crossing the 
parade ground on his way to the guard house noticed 
that the post dogs were all outside, contrary to their 
usual custom. Why were they out? was the question 
that immediately appealed to the officer. He could hear 
them barking at something out in the darkness. It could 
not be wolves, because, as before stated, the wolves 
drove the dogs inside the post at 8; it could be but one 
other thing, Indians, and they could be assembling at 
that time of night for no good purpose. It must be for 
an attack upon the post at the favorite time for Indian 
night attacks, and that is just before daylight. Upon 
reaching the guard house the lieutenant called the atten- 
tion of the sergeant of the guard to the suspicious cir- 
cumstance just mentioned, and directed that the two 
reliefs off post be awakened, have their equipments on 
and their guns in their hands; that the drummer have 
his drum strained and be ready to beat the long roll. 
the signal of alarm, which means that danger is immi- 
nent and that every man must turn under arms on his 
company parade ground and there await his officers. 
Then taking a patrol he visited the sentinels posted out- 
side of the buildings, called their attention to the situa- 
tion, and directed them not to walk their posts, but to 
keep down, and hidden as much as. possible, as their 
lives probably depended upon it, and to fight to the 
best they could when the attack began. He returned to 
the guard house, dismissed the patrol, and went back to 
his quarters to await results. 

About 4.0’clock the attack was made. Suddenly the 
place resounded with the yells of the savages and the 
ominous roll of the drum. To fully appreciate the latter 
it needs to be heard under similar circumstances. Lieut. 
Whipple, anticipating the attack, was in his company’s 
quarters in a moment, directing his men to dress them- 
selves carefully, as it was uncertain when they would 
get back to their quarters again. Much to the astonish- 
ment of the attacking Indians, they did not find every- 
body asleep, but were given such a warm reception by 
the alert guard as compelled them to retire temporarily 
ior consultation. 

This refers to the main attack. 

The sutler’s store not being guarded, did not fare so 
well. When the companies were formed each repaired 
to the place previously assigned it, and by an order 
anticipating the possibility of just such an attack, Lieut. 
Whipple, with his company, had been assigned to the 
beef corral, not only because it was a pretty good post, 
but alsb to prevent the Indians running off the 
cattle. The margin of the little stream below the corral 
was full of Indians, yelling and whooping with all their 
might, and that seemed to be about what the attack had 
dwindled to in that quarter. The company reached the 
corral without mishap, and once inside Lieut. Whipple 
gave the order to the men to lay their guns over the 
top log and aim at the noise coming from the bed of the 
stream. It was still pitchy dark, and nothing could be 
seen. The guns being placed upon the log, then came 
the commands, ‘Ready! Aim! Fire!’ The flash from 
the volley for an instant lit the darkness, and the noise 
ceased. In the meantime the company assigned to the 
sutler’s store found it full of Indians, looting to the best 
of their ability. They had smashed the windows and 
thus effected an entrance. The first window smashed 
was that to the clerk’s bed room. The clerk stood not 
upon the order of his getting out, but got out at once 
into the yard and hid behind a headboard leaning against 
the fence and about ready to be erected over a soldier’s 
grave. Here at the sutler’s store was where the only loss 
of life occurred, so far as known. One soldier was 
killed, and, the writer thinks, one wounded. Nine In- 
dians were killed, and the “rest—they ran away.” They 
must have been a disgusted set when they discovered 
that among their loot a lot of boxes containing bottles 
from which they expected much held nothing but ink. 

Down at the corral everything had remained quiet 
after the volley, and day began to dawn. A member oi 
the company said to Lieut. Whipple, “Will the Liftinent 
allow me to get out of the corral ahd see what we killed 
when we fired the volley?” 

The answer was, “Houlinan, you will find nothing. Ii 
we did any execution, all dead or wounded have been 
carried away by their comrades. That is their way. 
Besides, look at that hillside rising above us. Every 
rock and log and tree has got an Indian behind it with a 
rifle in his hand, and the moment you break cover you 
are gone.” 

“Still, if the Liftinent will allow me, I would like to 
try it.” 

“Go, then.” 

As had been foretold, the spattering of bullets that 
came from that hillside was more than had been antici- 
pated, and showed that they were still there in force, al- 
though not an Indian was to be seen. 

The Indians having been driven away from the im- 
mediate vicinity of the post, the commanding officer 
directed Lieut. Whipple to remain with his company 
for the common defense, while he (the commanding 
officer) went out with the other companies against what 
appeared to be the main body of the Indians. They 
went out and engaged them; the Indians retreated fight- 
ing. The sound of arms grew fainter and fainter, and 
finally ceased, and the troops returned. 

Thus ended the attack.on Fort Defiance, one of the 
few attacks that were ever made by Indians upon a 
military post, and when we think of what might have 
been but for a little vigilance we cannot agree with the 
poet that in all cases, 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
' "The saddest are these, it might have been.” 


, Loto. 
Novemser, 1900. 
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Gatayal History. 


An Quting in Acadia.—l. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS, 


Tuat glorious stretch of country midway between 
Annapolis‘ and Liverpool in Nova Scotia is a favorite 
region among the lovers of the rod and gun who have 
become acquainted with its many attractions. It con- 
tains almost innumerable lakes and streams which teem 
with the spotted trout, and in its extensive coverts great 
numbers or ruffed grouse, woodcock and hares are found. 

In the wilderness, away from the small settlements 
which are scattefed along the post road, moose are 
iaitly abundant, and many handsome pairs of antlers 
have been brought away as trophies by American sports- 
men. 

Among the lakes the scenery is picturesque in the 
extreme, and the beauties of Rosignol, Cedgemacougie 
and the Fairy Lakes have been limned by many eminent 
artists. 

So abundant are the grouse in this region that almost 
every copse of young birches, maples and alders con- 
tains a covey, and they are also often’ seen in the grain 
and potato fields of the settlers, where they run about 
as unsuspicious of danger as so many domestic chickens. 
The byroads around Recast and ‘Maitland seem to be 
favorite habitats of these birds, it being a common oc- 
currence to see them perched on fence rails along the 
roadway, from which they will not fly, even if a whip 
{rom a passing carriage is snapped at them. 

In addition to the moose, the other large game are 
black bears (which are too plentiful for the farmers), 
the Canada lynx and the red fox. The caribou was 
formerly abundant, but is now, I think, never met with 
so far south in the province. 

For many years I have enjoyed my outings in this 
favored section, and it was on one of these that the fol- 
lowing incidents occurred: 

[ had arrived at the cozy farmhouse in one of the little 
settlements which I usually made my headquarters on 
the second day of my journey from Boston, and after a 
good night’s rest, which I thoroughly appreciated after 
my long ride of thirty miles over rough and mountain- 
ous roads, had started out bright and early on the follow- 
ing morning with rod and creel, and accompanied by 
John Mack, my trusty guide and canoeman, for a day’s 
sport among the spotted beauties. 

My forenoon’s success had been most satisfactory, and 
we had landed from our canoe on a wooded point which 
jutted out into the lake for our midday lunch. Our meal 
had been eaten with true sportsmen’s relish, the trout, 
which the guide had broiled on a primitive gridiron, made 
of interlaced green twigs of the birch and maple, over a 
bed of coals, having proved a grateful addition to the 
menu. I had stretched myself upon a soft mass of 
leaves and moss beneath the dense shade of a venerable 
beech tree, in which comfortable position I was en- 
joying my after-dinner smoke, when a number of small 
greenish insects drifted down upon me and began to 
crawl over my hands and clothes. 

"What a swarm of pesky plant lice there is around us!” 
exclaimed the guide, who was brushing some of the 
intruders from his neck and face, as he lay on the ground 
near'me. “There must be a big family of them in the 
neighborhood.” 

“No doubt,” I replied. “These insects are among the 
most prolific of breeders, and large colonies are quickly 
established wherever a nucleus is formed.” 

The insects were of a light green color, and most of 
them were wingless; they were aphides, and had prob- 
ably been disturbed by the smoke of our camp-fire, which 
had ascended among the foliage upon which they were 
foraging. 

They soon ceased to annoy us, and the guide, re- 
filling his pipe and lighting it, resumed his recumbent 
position for a quiet siesta. 

My interest in the aphides had been awakened, how- 
ever, and in a short time I arose and began to search 
among the young alders which surrounded us for an 
opportunity to study the little pests in their own abiding 
places. I use the term freely, for terrible pests they are 
to farmers and fruit-growers, their attacks on all kinds 
of vegetation being very destructive. 

A little clump of white birch saplings near at hand soon 
gave me a good opportunity to study the insects, and 
with my pocket magnifying glass in readiness I watched 
their movements intently. There were many hundreds 
of them sucking the sap from the foliage and the 
tender bark of the young trees, their sizes varying from 
the smallest mites but recently hatched to the adult in- 
sects. Most of them were wingless, a few only being 
provided with organs of flight. 

Through the glass I watched them as they drew out 
the sap or wandered leisurely about on the bark. They 
were sociable among themselves, a score or more gather- 
ing in a bunch or huddling around a number of adult 
insects. 

Presently a number of ants which had been suspicious 
of my intentions and had kept away made their ascent 
of the trunk of the small tree near which I was stand- 
ing, and after inspecting me for a few moments, to make 
certain I was not an enemy, they proceeded to some 
of the plumpest aphides and began to tickle them on 
the end of their abdomens, using their antennz, or so- 
called “feelers,” which extend in front of their heads 
for this purpose. 

The little green insects did not seem to object to the 
titillation, for they quickly raised their bodies, and the 
ants, putting their mouths to the tubes which led from 
the ends of the abdomens of the aphides, received a 
drop of honey which exuded from them. 

Like little cows, the insects seemed quite willing to 
be “milked,” and the ants filled themselves to repletion. 

I had witnessed this interesting performance before 
on several occasions, but had never been favored with 
such an abundance of specimens to study. The smaller 
aphides seemed instinctively to yield their modicum of 
honey, for their raised their little bodies as soon as an 
ant touched them. 





_ careful manner. 


This action of milking the aphides by the ants was 
first observed ‘by a naturalist named Huber, who made 
many interesting experiments with them and published 
a lengthy account of his investigations. 

Darwin, to test the accuracy of Huber’s statements, 
experimented with a number of the aphides in a most 
On one occasion he removed all the 
ants from a group of about a dozen aphides on a plant 
and kept them away for several hours; after this inter- 
val he felt sure that the insects would excrete. For 
some time he watched them through a lens, but none of 
them excreted. He then tickled and stroked them with 
a hair in the same manner—as well as he could—as the 
ants do with their antennz, but he met with no success. 
He subsequently allowed an ant to visit them, and _ it 
immediately seemed, by its eager way of running about, 
to be well aware what a rich flock it had discovered. It 
then began to play with its antennez on the abdomen 
first of one aphis and then another, and each as svon 
as it felt the attenne immediately lifted up its abdomen 
and excreted a limpid drop of sweet juice, which was 
eagerly devoured by the ant. 

Darwin, in commenting finally on these facts, says, 
“It is certain from the observations of Huber that the 
aphides show no dislike to the ants; if the latter be not 
present they are at last compelled to eject their excretion. 
But as the excretion is extremely viscid, it is no doubt 
a convenience to the aphides to have it removed; there- 
fore probably they do not excrete solely for the good 
of the ants.” 

The aphides which were at work before me did not 
probably inflict any great injury upon the birches, al- 
though I have seen young trees fairly blighted by these 
insects. But there are some species which are terribly 
destructive. One, called the cotton louse or aphis, works 
sad havoc among the cotton plants. Another species 
attacks the wheat plant; another the oat, and others 
various garden plants. In fact, almost every plant 
has a variety peculiar to itself, and some have more 
than one species, and were it not for their numerous 
enemies they would be an insufferable pest. 

Although we accept as a truism that nothing in nature 
was created in vain, we are very often at a loss to de- 
termine the economic value that certain forms of life 
possess. We study them closely, but fail to establish 
their utility, and often finally consider them as worthless, 
if not absolutely noxious. Among these are the aphides, 
which are regarded as being simply noxious without a 
single redeeming trait. 

To the naturalist, however, their many peculiarities 
always furnish subjects for study, and among these their 
methods of reproduction are the most interesting, for, 
unlike other insects, the aphis does not pass through 
all the metamorphoses or changes before they become 
perfect or adult insects. For example, an insect ordi- 
narily lays its eggs from which the grubs or caterpillars, 
called larve, are hatched. After a stated time these 
change their form and assume the next or pupa stage 
of their existence. In this they remain for a greater 
or less period of time, when they change to the imago or 
perfect insect stage. For instance: A moth lays her 
eggs, from which the caterpillars are hatched; these 
are of course at first very small, but they eat voraciously 
and grow rapidly until finally they spin cocoons, incased 
in which as pupz they remain motionless and without 
feeding. At the proper time the form changes, the 
imago shape is assumed, and the moth crawls out of its 
silky covering, which it dissolves with a fluid secretion, 
which acts on the silky fibers like an acid. 

Unlike the other insects, the aphis does not seem to 
go through all these changes, for at one period of the 
year it is found to be oviparous, and at another vivip- 
arous. It has also most remarkable powers of fe- 
cundity, it having been estimated that one aphis may in 
five generations be the progenitor of upward of six 
billions of descendants, and, as has been stated, there 
may be twenty generations in a single year. Another 
curious fact relating to these interesting little insects is 





WINGED APHIS, MUCH ENLARGED. 


that the wingless larvz when hatched in the spring may 
produce a number of broods even while in that stage. 

With such remarkable powers of reproduction the 
aphides would become a terrible pest if nature did not 
provide many enemies to keep their numbers in check. 
Myriads are eaten by titmice and other small birds; the 
little round, spotted beetle, known as the “lady bird,” de- 
vours them by thousands, in fact almost entirely sub- 
sists upon them, and several.small ichneumon flies de- 
posit their eggs in their bodies. These little parasites are 
very industrious, and they lose no opportunity to accom- 
plish their work. The ants instinctively recognize them 
as enemies of their “milch cows,” and make every effort 
to drive them away. 

Probably the most active and relentless enemies of 
the tribe are the so-called lace-wing flies, which feed 
almost exclusively on the aphides. Their eggs, ac- 
cording to the entomologist, Mr. F. G. Sanborn, who 
was a most patient investigator, are laid on twigs or 
leaves where the aphides are abundant, and to prevent 
the eggs being covered with the exudations of the 
aphides and pre: Ahctar: or devoured by small predacious 
insects, they are fastened at the top of a small pedicle or 
stalk spun from the abdomen of the parent like the 
thread of a spider. 











LACE WING FLY AND EGGS. 

The young hatched from these eggs are of an elongated 
form. with sharp sickle-like jaws, with which they pierce 
the tender bodies of the aphides and suck their juices; 
they are very voracious and destroy a vast number. of 


the pests. 


I had consumed more time in watching the aphides 
than I was aware of, and found on consulting my watch 
that the afternoon was iar advanced, I hastened to the 
spot where we had eaten our lunch and found that the 
guide had gathered up the dishes and other items of the 
lunching outfit and piaced them in the canoe, and was 
awaiting, patiently, for my coming. He made no com- 
ment on my long absence, for he knew my ways of eld, 
and in a very short time our light craft was on its way 
to the Spring Hole brook, impelled: by our sturdy paddles, 
which we wielded with all the vigor, if not the grace, of 
trained athletes. 

_ I doubt very much if there is a drop of aborigine bluod 
in my veins, but if I were descended from a long and 
unbroken line of red men I could not have a greater love 
ior the canoe than I now possess, and nothing can give 
me a greater pleasure than that which I derive from the 
use of the paddle. It is an ideal exercise and sport, and 
the movement of the canoe over the placid surface of 
the lake is the poetry of motion, and the delights that 
accompany it, the blue sky above us; the gentle, balmy, 
perfume-laden breeze; the blue and purple mountains on 





LARVA OF LACE WING FLY, ENLARGED. 


the distant shores, all combine to make what is to me 
a pertect enjoyment.. The pool that I have mentioned 
was soon reached; it was a broad, deep arm of the river, 
and near its head was evidently a large spring, for the 
water was very clear and apparently cold. 

__The killick was soon dropped and I began casting. 
The sport that followed was very exciting, the trout 
coming to the flies in numbers, at almost every cast a 
pair being hooked, and John was kept busy in landing 
the fish and in packing them in some wet ferns and -:)ol 
swamp moss which he had placed in the stern of the 
canoe. The fish, however, were not large, their average 
weight being not over half a pound. 

For a short time the trout_ceased to rise, and pushing 
the canoe ashore we lighted our pipes and rested the 
pool for a brief period. John busied himself in dressing 
and packing the fish while I sat on the bank of the stream 
and watched the numerous insects which disported them- 
selves on the surface of the water. 


The whirligig beetles were most abundant, their ridicu- 


WHIRLIGIG BEETLE, 


lous half tipsy way of darting around in a circle making 
them appear much more numerous than they really were. 
The insects may be seen on almost every fresh water 
stream or pond, and their curious antics have, no doubt, 
attracted the attention of every angler and canoeist. They 
belong to the family of water beetles called the Gyrinide, 
from gyros, signifying a circle, the name being giveu 
them because of their habit of gliding madly round and 
round on the water. They are insectivorous in their 
habits, but as they feed chiefly on other water insects 
or aquatic plants, which are of no value, they are of but 
little importance in the economy of Nature. 

They occasionally migrate from one body of water to 
another, generally at night, and they are often attracted 
by the lights in dwelling houses. 

There is a much larger water beetle called the Dytiscus, 
and its habits are far less innocent than are those of the 





WATER BEETLES (Dytiscus). 


whirligigs. It is often called the water tiger on account 
of its savage attacks on other aquatic insects. In fact, it 
sometimes attacks tadpoles and even small fishes. It is 
very voracious, and will feed on any living thing it can 
conquer. 

These beetles often take wing, particularly at night, and 
fly well. The Dytiscide receive their name from the 
Greek word dytes, which means a diver. 

Their larve are long and cylindrical, and their large 
flat heads are armed with scissor-like jaws, which they 
use, with fatal effect on their victims. 





Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest AND Stream. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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‘Game Brg nd Gan. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AND STREAM. 


Talks to Boys.—Il. 


I po not think that a boy of twelve is too young to have 
a gun. Perhaps he is too young to go shooting regu- 
larly, but a boy of that age may well enough have a gun 
given him, and learn how to handle it and take care of 
it, even if for some months afterward he does not take 
it out into the field and actually shoot it off. A boy who 
is twelve years old ought by that time to have some 
feeling of responsibility. He ought to realize that he is 
only one person of many in the family or community in 
which he lives, and that the people in that family or 
that community cannot get along comfortably unless each 
member considers in some degree the comfort and the 
wishes of the other members as well as his own comfort 
and his own wishes. 

We all know that the government under which all 
civilized people live is founded on this principle of con- 
sideration for others. The laws which govern us are 
framed for the purpose of giving to every citizen all the 
liberty that he can have, consistent with the rights and 
comfort of other people, but where the comfort of one 
man interferes with the comfort of many others, the law 
provides that he shall not have the liberty to do the 
thing which is agreeable to him but is harmful to his 
fellow citizens. This rule prevails in all communities, 
civilized and savage, and people who now know much 
about the Indians tell us that even they had laws and 
rules of this kind, and that they had officers who were 
like policemen and constables, and who saw that these 
rules and laws were obeyed. Any one who was much 
about Indian camps in the old times when they governed 
themselves, remembers that in each camp there was what 
were called soldier bands—young men who kept order 
in camp, and carried out the rules laid down by the 
chiefs and the counselors for the general good. If wild 
savages knew enough to live in this way and to carry 
on a government which considered first the good of the 
majority, how much more should we who boast of our 
nigh civilization endeavor to live up to this principle. 

A person who is selfish and is thinking all the time 
about what he wants to do, and not at all about what other 
people would like, will make everybody about him more 
or less uncomfortable, and after a time these other people 
will not care very much whether he has what he wants or 
does what he wishes to do. A boy who is of that tem- 
perament ought not to be given a gun so early as one 
who is more considerate of others. 





In these days of machine-made firearms, it is an easy’ 


matter to purchase a gun light enough to be carried for 
several hours at a time without overtaxing your strength. 
Such an arm should certainly not weigh over 6 pounds, 
but 5 or 5% pounds would be better. 

few years ago there was quite a rage for guns of 
very small caliber, 16 or even 20 gauge, but the arm 
most commonly carried by gunners in this country is the 
12 gauge. There are distinct advantages in the smaller 
gauges, especially for light guns, and among these is the 
fact that the ammunition is smaller and lighter, and so 
more easily carried, while, if the 16 or 20 gauge gun is 
held properly, it is just as effective as a larger bore. 
I think if I were choosing a gun for my nephew, it 
would probably be a 16 gauge gun, and I should hope that 
this: would be useful to him for four, five or six years, 
until he had pretty nearly attained his growth and was 
able to carry a gun weighing 7 or 7% pounds. 

Many of the modern guns, as you know, are made 
without hammers, and the breaking down of such a gun 
to remove the empty cartridge cases, or to load the gun, 
cocks both barrels, which cannot be uncocked again ex- 
cept by pulling the triggers. The old-fashioned hammer 
guns, of course, could be uncocked by putting the thumb 
on the hammer, pulling the trigger and letting the hammer 
fall gently until it caught at half-cock. These hammer- 
less guns, however, are provided with what is called a 
safety catch, which locks the triggers so that the ham- 
mers cannot fall. This is a little piece of metal just 
back of the breech, which slides backward and forward, 
and which when pushed backward as far as it will go 
exposes a metal plate on which is often engraved the 
word “Safe.” When you can see that word the firing pins 
cannot fall, and the gun is safe. The gunner carries his 
gun with the safety catch pushed back, so that by no 
possibility can the gun be discharged. Before that can be 
done the safety satch must be pushed forward so as to 
cover up the word “Safe,” and the trigger must be 
pulled. The person who is carrying the gun can tell at 
a glance whether his arm can be discharged or not. A 
man who uses such a gun trains himself after a little so 
that when he throws the gun to his shoulder he frees the 
safety catch covering up the word “Safe,” and then either 
barrel or both can be discharged. . In some guns the safety 
catch is placed in the side of the lock, but it is always 
where it can be instantly felt or seen, so that the shooter 
knows whether the firing pins are locked or free. 

There are some old-fashioned people who are still afraid 
of hammerless guns; they cannot see the hammers, and 
forgetting to look at the safety catch, they are uncertain 
whether the gun is cocked or at half-cock. They are 
afraid of an accidental discharge, and they do not like 
what they call these new-fangled weapons. 
ago all guns were discharged by a spark created by 
knocking a flint against a piece of iron. The sparks from 
the flint flew down and touched off some powder which 
lay in what was called the pan, and this conveyed the fire 
to the load in the breech of the gun. Such guns were 
called flintlocks. When percussion caps were first in- 
vented and guns were changed over from flint to percus- 
sion locks, and later when the breechloader was invented 
and came into general use, both these improvements were 


ed by a very large number of shooters with the same- 


ings of a A great many old fogies would not 
give up their flintlocks and use percussion caps. It took 
ite a little time for the spark from the flint to ignite 


wder and for the fire to travel down through the: 
touch fogies. 


-hole to the powder charge, and these old 


Now, long: 


were used to waiting for all this to: ha’ When per- 
cussion caps were invented they were afraid of them, and 
said that they made the gun go off too quickly and spoiled 
their shooting, while, when the breechloader became popu- 
lar, there were a great many men who declared tliat the 
breechloader did not shoot nearly as hard as the muzzle- 
loader, and not only would not bring down game at great 
distances, but wounded many birds at close range which 
went off to die and were never recovered. All this, of 
course, has long since been forgotten, but at the time 
these subjects were of great interest to men who shot. I 
think you will be perfectly safe if you choose a hammer- 
less gun, and are properly instructed in the way to handle 
it before you carry loaded cartridges out into the field to 
shoot. 

Your father or your uncle, or whoever chooses your 
gun for you, will no doubt see that it fits you, for you 
must know that it is quite as necessary to have your gun 
fit you as to have your shoes or your coat or any article 
of your clothing comfortable and well fitting. No two 
boys are built just exactly alike, and every boy ought to 
have his gun fitted to him. The stock must neither be 
too long nor too short, too straight nor too crooked. A 
boy with a long neck will require a gun with a crooked 
and a long stock, while a boy with a short neck and short 
arms may find a straight and rather short stock best for 
his use. You may have to try half a dozen guns before 
you find one that suits you. The test is this: Throw the 
gun up to your shoulder, bend your head and neck for- 
ward until your cheek almost touches the stock, and then 
look along the rib between the barrels and try to see the 
round knob of the sight over the breech of the gun. If 
just over the breech you can see that round knob 
naturally and without any effort of lifting up or putting 
down your head, the gun fits you, or nearly so. But if you 
can only see the breech and cannot see the knob at all, 
the stock is probably too crooked for you or perhaps too 
long. With such a stock you will be sure always to 
shoot under your birds. In trying to catch the sight you 
should not see any part of the rib between the barrels, 
merely the round knob of the sight over the breech. 

It may very well be that when you stand squarely and 
throw your gun up to your shoulder, looking along the 
barrel straight to the front, your face will come down 
very naturally and you will be able to see the sight with- 


, out any effort and just as you should. This is satis- 


factory as far as it goes, and you may believe that the 
gun fits you in this position. But this is not enough. 
Having found a gun that comes up just right as you look 
to the front, turn your body to the left as you bring the 
gun to your shoulder, and point the barrels upward and 
to the left at an angle of forty-five degrees, and see if 
you catch the sight naturally in that position. Try sight- 
ing the gun looking in various directions, to right, left, 
upward in front and straight in front, and try to secure an 
arm that fits you in all these different positions. It may be 
that you cannot find one that is quite to your liking, but 
you may find one which suits you in two or three of 
these positions, and if you get such a gun you will have 
to make a little effort to adapt yourself to it in the 
positions where it does not seem to come up just as you 
feel it should. Select the gun. other things being equal, 
which comes nearest to suiting you, and if it comes up 
right in most positions you had better take that. A 

io not be discouraged or mortified if you cannot easily 
find a gun that fits you. It is better that you and your 
father or uncle and the salesman should take some time 
over the matter than that you should get a gun that 
you can use only with effort. With a gun which fits 
you it will be easy for you to learn to shoot. It may 
be very hard for you to learn with one that does not 
fit you. The friend who goes with you to choose the 
gun knows this as well as I do, I think, and he will prob- 
ably not be satisfied until a properly fitting gun has 
been found for you. 

Of course some one may say to you that the matter 
of having your gun fit you is not important, that it is 
important that a gun should fit a grown up man, yet, as a 
boy is constantly growing and changing in height and 
perhaps in length of arm and in other proportions, it is 
not so essential that the gun should fit him. People who 
say that are wrong. If a boy begins to shoot with a 
gun that suits him, little by little, as he grows, he will 
unconsciously adapt himself to the gun, and will find 
that he can continue to shoot easily and effectively with it 
even after he has grown up. Do-not be satisfied until 
you get hold of one that suits you. 

To-day the matter of choosing a gun is quite different 
from what it was thirty years ago. Nowadays guns 
are made almost altogether by machinery, and broadly 
it may be said that all guns by well-known makers are 
good, and that the statements of the salesman with re- 
gard to them may be accepted. Still, as a gun not quite 
up to the standard may occasionally get into the stock, it 
will be well for you to look closely at the fittings of the 
one you select, and to see that the iron and the wood 
everywhere come close together, so that there are no 
-open- joints through which water might leak. Notice 
carefully, too, that the lever works smoothly, and see to 
it especially that the two triggers have an equal pull. It is 
very disconcerting as well as dangerous to have the 
‘triggers pull off with different pressures. 

ch man who shoots has his own notion about how 
lheavy the pull of his trigger should be. Many gunners of 
great experience recommend rather a hard pull of 6 
pounds—that is to say, a pull so hard that a string tied 
to the trigger and supporting a roo weight will just 
free the hammer. It is not good for a boy, when he be- 
gins to use a gun, to have the triggers with a very light 
pull. At the same time you can readily learn to become 
accustomed to any light pull, but do not fail to see that the 
two triggers pull with the same pressure. 

The old-fashioned large square gun cases shaped some- 
what like long, low trunks and -with room enough in 
them for a lot of tools and some cartridges, are not much 
used nowadaws. Instead, the more light and compact 
hand cases made of/sole leather and with two com- 
‘partments—one for the barrels and the other for the 
‘stock—are more convenient and more 
‘will be well, if practicable, for you to have one of these. 
‘You will also need a jointed cleaning rod, for which, per- 
haps, there is a pocket in the gun case; but for your own 


use at home, I advise to straight, slender stri 
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barrels, and to have it dressed down to a size wi 
will easily enter the barrel, say half an inch in diameter 
At one end the last 4 inches of this stick may be 
larger than the diameter of the barrels, so as to form 
handle that is easily grasped. Have the last inch an 
half of the other end dressed down on both sides 
thickness of one-quarter of an imch and have a 
three-quarters of an inch long by one-quarter of an 
wide cut through the flat part of this end. Through this 
hole you can pass the rags which you will use in cleaning 
your gun. Besides these things you will need an oil 
can, which should be small and need not hold more than 
half an ounce of oil, 

When you get your gun home see that it is kept in a 
place free from dampness. It is well not to keep it on the 
ground floor, and perhaps there is no better place for 
it than your bedroom, If you are anything of a me- 
chanic you might make for yourself a pair of wooden 
hooks on which to hang the gun in its case, and also a 
box with a hinged lid, in which to keep your gun things. 
This you might make large enough to hold a couple of 
hundred cartridges, but if-you do this you must have a 
smaller inner box with a hook and staple for your gun 
rags, your oil can, the swabs and the wire brush, which 
screw on the jointed cleaning rod that you will need for 
cleaning the gun. A number of firms make very com- 
plete outfits of gun implements, and perhaps it will be 
simpler for you to buy one of these outfits, which are 
not very expensive, and then you will feel quite sure 
that you have everything that you need to keep the gun 
in good condition. 

here is one enemy-to a good gun that is always on the 
watch and ready to do it harm. This is moisture, and 
this enemy has two allies which live in boys. Those 
allies are carelessness and laziness. After using his 
gun, a boy may come home with every intention of clean- 
ing it at once, and just as he reaches the house he may 
see some friend who wants him to go off and do some- 
thing that seems particularly attractive. He is likely to 
rush upstairs. put down his gun and run off to join his 
companion, thinking that when he comes back he will 
clean the gun, then when he returns he forgets about it, 
perhaps for two or three days, and when he goes to clean 
his gun he finds that inside the barrel are some spots of 
rust that he cannot get out, and that perhaps have pitted 
the barrel so that it will never again be quite as bright 
as it was. This is the first victory gained by moisture, 
with the~help of its friend carelessness. 

A boy who owned a good horse and did not remember 
to feed it and clean it would be thought a no-account- 
boy, and in the same way a boy who owns a good gun and 
is too careless or too lazy to take good care of it is rather 
a no-account-boy. W. G. De 
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American, Wildfowl and How to 
Take Them.—XI. 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
[Continued from page 885.) 
American Widgeon, Bald-Pate. 


Anas Americana (Gmel.). 


THE male bald-pate has the forehead and crown of the 
head white, margined on either side from the eyes to 
the back of the head by a broad band of metallic green, 
the two bands meeting behind and sometimes running 
a little way down the neck. The head in front of the 
eyes and the sides and upper neck are white, thickly 
dotted with black. The throat is nearly white; the lower 
neck, fore-breast, back and sides lavender or purplish- 
gray, sometimes quite rich. The feathers. of the sides 
are cross-barred with fine lines of black; the back is 
finely waved with lines of paler, changing to distinct 
lines of blackish and white on the lower back; the upper 
and under tail-coverts glossy black; the tail brownish- 
gray; the wing-coverts broadly white, some of them 
tipped with black, so as to make a black bar across the 
wing. The speculum is green and black; the lower 
breast and belly white, which extends up on the sides of 
the rump. The bill is light bluish, with a black tip, and 
the feet are somewhat darker, with still darker webs. 

This is the color of the most highly plumaged males, 
and from this there are all gradations down to the much 
duller female, which entirely lacks the green head-patch, 
the large white wing-patch, and in which the speculum 
is very much duller, being merely blackish, with a white 
border in front. The general aspect of the female is 
streaked and speckled with blackish brown and whitish, 
becoming darker on the breast and sides of body. The 
upper parts are grayish and the under parts nearly white, 
the under tail-coverts being barred with black and white. 
Young males usually have the breast purplish-gray, the 
speculum brilliant, and traces of white wing-coverts. 

The bald-pate or widgeon is widely distributed through- 
out America and is found in winter as far south as 
Mexico and even Central America. It is an accasional 
straggler to Europe, but is found there only by accident. 
At the cscuert day it is merely a winter visitor to the 
United States, except in certain portions of the West, 
where a few widgeons may still breed on the high central 
plateau or on the flanks of the Rocky Mountains. It is 
not commonly found in New England, yet Mr. Board- 
man has reported it as found near Calais, Me., and it 
occurs occasionally on Lo Island. Further to the 
south, however, in Chesa e Bay and on the coast 
of North and South Caro — : is a oars bird io 
winter, occurring in great flocks and eagerly sought 
after for its flesh, which is very highly esteemed. 

The wi ms reach the United i 


constantly found associated with other species of 
water ducks, as well as with the canvasbacks and the 
red-heads. It is said that they jially seek the com- 
pany of the canvasbacks when these are feeding, and 
Sa Noles 90’ toon Joona alah whlch ae ides 
& up € ns 

could never reach. At all events it is certain that they 
associate with the canvasbacks, and no doubt they feed 
on the leaves of the plants of which the canvas- 
eat the roots. in it is that at these times 
in these places the flesh of the widgeon is so ex- 
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cellent that it cannot be distinguished from, that of its 
larger and more famous companion. 

The widgeon is regarded as one of the shyest of our 
ducks. Of it Dr. D. G. Elliot, in his admirable book 
on the “Wild Fowl of North America,” says: “The 
widgeon is one of the wariest of our. ducks, suspicious 
of everything, and not only is unwilling to approach 
any spot or object of which it is afraid, but by keeping 
up a continuous whistling alarms all the other ducks 
in the vicinity and consequently renders itself very dis- 
agreeable and at times a considerable nuisance to the 
sportsman. However, its flesh is so tender and palat- 
able and it is such a pretty and gamy bird that one is 
inclined to forgive many of its apparent shortcomings. 
The usual note of this duck is a low, soft whistle, very 
melodious in quality, and when on the wing the members 
of a flock keep continually talking to each other in 
this sweet tone as they-speed along. They fly very rap- 
idly and usually high in the air in a long, outstretched 
line, all abreast, except perhaps the two ends are a little 
behind the center bird, who may be considered the 
leader. When only moving from place to place in the 
marsh, and but a short distance above the ground, they 
proceed usually without any order or regularity, remind- 
ing one sometimes of a flock of pigeons. 





AMERICAN WIDGEON. 


are moved with much quickness and the long primaries 
give a sharp-pointed shape to the wing that causes the 
birds to be easily recognized. Flocks composed of a 
number of widgeons and sprig-tails are often seen, and 
the combination is a very unfavorable one to a sportsman 
who may be hoping for a quiet shot at close range. é 

“As the birds approach the decoys some widgeons will 
whistle and edge out to one side, as much as to say, ‘It 
may be all right, but I don’t like the looks of it,’ and he 
will be followed by another suspicious member. Then 
the pintails become uneasy and begin to climb and look 
down into the blind, and the patient watcher sees the 
flocks too often sheer off to one side and pass by. But 
should there be some birds present, as often happens, 
which are heedless of all warnings or suspicious utter- 
ings, and keep steadily on with the evident intention to 
settle among, their supposed brethren, then, as they 
gather together preparatory to alight and the sportsman 
rises in his ambush, suddenly the air is filled with dart- 
ing, climbing birds, who shoot off in every direction, 
but generally upward as if the flock was blown asunder, 
and all disappear with a celerity that is astonishing, and, 
to a nervous sportsman, with results that are mortifying.” 

Notwithstanding this watchfulness, widgeons often 
come very nicely to decoys, and a passing flock, espe- 
cially if it be small, may Seceuaie be turned from its 
course by a low, soft whistle and will swing into the de- 
coys and drop in a series of beautiful curves until they 
are almost over them. Then, however, the gunner must 
waste no time in selecting his bird and holding properly 
on it, for the widgeon is able to get out of danger with 
considerable speed. ‘ 

This species is extremely common in California, where 
it is eagerly sought after. In the Mississippi Valley 
region it is not so abundant nor so greatly esteemed, for 
there the mallard, on account of its greater size, is 
preferred. ; 

The breeding grounds of the widgeons include the 
whole of British America and Alaska, but its summer 
home is rather in the western portion of Nerth America 
and away from the sea coast. The eggs are creamy 
white in color. 

Among the names given by Mr. Gurdon Trumbull, 
in his excellent work so frequently referred to, are green- 
headed widgeon, bald-head, southern widgeon, Cali- 
fornia widgeon, white-belly and poacher. Other names 
are bald-face, bald-crown, wheat duck and smoking duck. 





Weights of Some Jersey Quail for “Didymus. 


Toms River, N. J., Nov. 19.—Two largest of Satur- 
day’s bag, 7 ounces each; two smallest. 514 and 5% 
ounces, respectively. Heaviest two birds I ever shot and 
weighed tipped 8 ounces each, and believe there are more 
of that weight here. —_ 


The October Woodcraft. 

Tne October number of the Game Laws in Brief and Woodcraft 
Magazin tains the game and fish laws of the United States 
and Canada. The Woodcraft part has this capital list of com- 

ts: 
Cea ee Bris PA’TRIDGE. By Rowland KE. Robinson. 
IN THE FO 


THE OLD CANOE. 
THE RESCUE OF MR. HUNDLEY. | 
KELLUP’S ANNUAL. B: nee Scribb. 
DEACON THROPE’S PI NS. 

? By H. P. Ufford. 
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A IND D SNTERS. 
AT CLOSE QUARTERS: The Hen. S., the Plover and the Bull; 
A Nova Bear; The 's Scream; A Eome with a 
eh bata ecle asset 
AUSTRALIAN ROUGH-RIDERS. By R. Boldrewood. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Change in Western Shooting Situation. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 17—The current week has witnessed 
a great change in the shooting situation for this part of 
the country. The phenomenally mild fall has all at once 
become winter, and winter of no uncertain sort. In the 
upper peninsula of Michigan snow has fallen to a depth of 
2 feet. The same storm has been central along this longi- 
tude as far south as lower Illinois. On Tuesday we had 
heavy snow in the lake region, and the fall amounted to 
I or 2 inches as far south at Mattoon, Ill. At Effingham, 
Ill., there was a sudden drop in the temperature and a 
very high wind on Tuesday, but no snow to amount to 
anything. There is no doubt whatever that the rough 
weather has set in for the season. It is good shooting 
weather, and healthier and heartier than the softer days 
of the mild October that has just past. The change in 
the weather has produced greater activity in the operations 
of our shooters, both of the marsh and the uplands. The 
duck shooters are looking for their last chances at the 
flight, and the quail shooters will welcome the cold, which 
will cut down the unusually heavy growth of vegetation 
that has thus far afforded a rather too abundant cover 


* for the birds. 


The duck flight, such as it is, is as far south as the 
Meredosia Flats of the Illinois River. Mr. J. Grafton 
Parker and his son, J. Grafton Parker, Jr., report that 
they are having good shooting at the above locality this 
week. The birds should be in at Hennepin, and to some 
extent at Swan Lake. In the main. however, the earlier 
prediction of a light flight and a sudden one seems about 
to be verified. I cannot learn of any considerable shoot- 
ing in the Kankakee country. The ducks have acted in a 
most singular manner this fall. There was a heavy flight 
in over central and lower Wisconsin, and large numbers 
of birds were reported from Green Bay, on the west side 
of Lake Michigan, and also, singular to relate, from 
Charlevoix, on the east side of Lake Michigan. These 
birds have adopted a few fashions of their own. Where 
they have gone no one can tell exactly. 


Western Quail. 


Without question this is one of the greatest quail years 
we have ever had in this part of the country. It is only 
a question of dogs. Any one who has a really good bird 
dog can go out into inner Illinois, 100 miles south of 
here, and get a decent bag of birds any time from now 
throughout the next two weeks. A good many have been 
out and have brought back nice bunches of birds. Vic 
Cunyngham and Charlie Antoine are absent now on a 
week’s shoot at Rochester, Ind. They are in one of the 
good quail countries, and will have a story when they 
come in. 

Billy Mussey is away on a little quail shoot at Milford, 
Ill., with one of Col. C. E. Felton’s blue-blooded setters. 
He ought to have some fun, and perhaps get a few birds. 
Mr. R. B. Clark and his friend, Mr. Trotter, are back 
from a point they do not care to mention, with six or 
seven dozen birds. 

The members of the Calumet Heights Club, located in 
the sand hills just below Chicago, are having good sport 
this fall, and to a most unexpected extent. It is no un- 
usual thing for them to put up half a dozen to a dozen 
bevies of quail in a day in those sand hills which, until 
recently, have been quite devoid of any game. Several 
bags of fifteen to twenty birds have been made on quail, 
and one day there were six ruffed grouse brought in. 
Some years ago the club planted some quail in these hills, 
but they have never appeared in any considerable numbers 
until this fall. It seems that the quail have been doing 
exceptionally well everywhere this year. The shooting in 
these southern sand hills is very hard, the birds dis- 
appearing when they are once flushed, so there is every 
likelihood that a good stand of birds Will be established 
in that country, now that a stock has been produced. 


Wild Turkeys in Illinois. 


I suppose it will be news to most folk to hear that there 
are any wild turkeys in the State of Illinois. Yet it is 
true that there were this week brought to the city three 
fine specimens of Illinois wild turkey. They were killed 
in Alexander county, not far from Cairo, by the special 
car party of Mr. J. C. Windsor, last week mentioned as 
starting for a shooting trip in the South. 

The above party was made up by Mr. Windsor, man- 
ager of the Danville District Coal Company, who had 
with him the following friends: Messrs. L. D. Doty, of 
the Illinois Steel Company; H. R. Lloyd, of the Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul R. R.; N. S. Birkland and T. A. Hag- 
gerty, all of Chicago; Stacy H. Van Valkenberg, of Dan- 
ville; W. H. Bonner, of Clinton, Ind. The car left 
on the C. & E. I. R. R. on Tuesday, Nov. 6, and the 
first stop was made at Kinmundy, Ill.. where a bag of 
seventy-eight quail was made. This isan ideal quail country, 
and the birds are very abundant, though the cover is pretty 
rough and the shooting none too easy. From Kinmundy 
the car was dropped down to Tamm, 120 miles south, 
where the party was met by Mr. David Saxton, formerly 
of the British army, but now superintendent of the 
3,600-acre farm of Mr. Tamm, of St. Louis. Mr. Saxton 
entertained the party royally at this point, and the quail 
shooting was found to be superb. On the next day, Thurs- 
day, the car was dropped down a short distnace below 
Tamm, to a point where there is any amount of quail, 
squirrels, etc., to say nothing of a horseshoe lake where 
later in the fall mallards are very abundant. The party 
started in to shoot quail here, but were told by the local 
guide. Mr. R. Y. Shook, that they could get some wild 
turkeys if they cared to hunt for them. They agreed to do 
this, and finally located the range of the birds in a 
tract of virgin forest of about 3,000 acres in extent. They 
not only learned that the turkeys were there. but put 
them up on different occasions, at one time flushing a 
flock of fifteen of these great birds. They also saw a 
roost, but did not stop to take advantage of this discovery. 
Such birds as they got were knocked down on the wing 
after being flushed. There were six birds knocked down, 
but three of them were crippled and managed to get away. 
The party brought back three fine ones, and naturally felt 
somewhat elated... Mr.-T. A. Haggerty, who gives me 
these facts, says that-Alexander county is a grand shoot- 


ing region. Their hunt was made only three miles from 
the Mississippi River, and on the sand bars of that stream 
it is no unusual thing to find large numbers of wild 
geese. 
weeks to the same country. I see no reason in the world 
why I should not cheerfully promise to go along. 


Jasper County Club, 


Mr. C. S. Dennis opened the season on Nov. 10 on 
the grounds of the Jasper County Club, near Wheatland, 
Ind. He shot with Charlie Seidler, the club keeper, and 
the two killed forty-two birds in two days. Mr. Dennis 
reports abundance of birds on the preserve. Mr, W. L. 
Wells and Mr. J. V. Clark will accompany Mr. Dennis 
to the club next Tuesday. 


Indian Summer in Tennessee. 


_ Mr. Sam B. Dow is kind enough to write some interest- 
ing notes regarding Forest AND STREAM topics in his 
locality, dating his letter from Knoxville, Tenn. Beauti- 
ful indeed must be his part of this big and beautiful 
America in these Indian summer days. I wonder if all 
good Tennesseans of to-day know the once fatal sig- 
nificance of the term Indian summer? To-day it is the 
chosen time of the sportsman’s year, but once it was the 
dread of every settler on the streams of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. The dim haze allowed the Indians to make 
their incursions secretly and with safety, and many a 
family found its end in death and desolation at that 
treacherous time, which now we hail as the pleasantest 
season of the year. But Mr. Dow must speak of Ten- 
nessee matters as they are to-day. 

“We are now in the midst of our east Tennessee Indian 
summer,” he says, “and in my experience of traveling 
from coast to coast and from Maine to the Gulf, I am yet 
to experience such days as we have here during the 
period known as Indian summer. Other sections may 
have their Indian summer days, but we are always ready 
to back ours at a 2 to 1 shot as against any other section 
in the United States. Who would not after having 
spent such a day as this one, where one can go out for 
an afternoon walk or drive, and be so entirely comfort- 
able in a flood of golden sunshine that lights up a 
thousand hills and valleys, and beyond them the great 
Smokies on one side and the Cumberland Mountains on 
the other? A look in any direction will show the green 
second growth of buds creeping out among the count- 
less millions of red, yellow and golden leaves that tell of 
the approaching winter which’ makes itself felt to us 
rarely ever before Christmas. 

“I have lived here since 1864, with the exception of 
about seven years spent in Texas, South Carolina and 
Florida, three years of which was spent in camping on 
the Florida east coast, and many were the days of fine 
sport I enjoyed while there. : 

“I hunt more or less each year as business permits, and 
from all reports this is to be the banner season for 
quail, there having been no beating rains or hard storms 
during the past breeding season to destroy the little 
chicks. If I could accept all the invitations received, it 
would require every day in November to meet them. 
One old friend says: ‘You have been promising for years 
to come out and shoot with me. I am not going to let 
you Off this year. I have fifty coveys of birds on my 
farm, and I want you to come out and let me prove it.’ 
Another said, ‘I will guarantee to show you twenty 
coveys a day.’ What more does a man want? About ail 
the farms are posted, keeping out the pot-hunters and 
darkies. This, with our law prohibiting trespassing, saves 
thousands of birds that would otherwise be destroyed 
every year, so during the next four months beginning with 

ov. 1 I anticipate some excellent sport. 

“Two years ago our gun club succeeded in having a 
law passed by the Legislature making it a penalty to net 
or trap birds or ship them out of the State, and now 
since we have the Lacey law passed by the late Congress 
to help us, we hope to make our game laws doubly 
effective, and I think every sportsman in the land should 
make it his particular business to uphold the very letter 
of that law, and thereby help its effectiveness. 

‘Four years ago, with the assistance of our gun club, I 
purchased one and a half dozen Mongolian pheasants and 
had them put out on the foothills of the Smoky Moun- 
tains on protected and posted land, and we had a State 
law passed, effective for five years, making it a penalty 
of $25 for any one to be caught with one of those birds 
either dead or alive, and at the May and September terms 
of the court we have furnished, the judge with copies 
of that law, with the result that he charges the Grand 
Jury to examine all witnesses on same and order the 
sheriffs to post copies in public places. Now almost every 
man, woman and child knows what it means to kill or 
capture one of these birds. A year or so ago a boy 
caught one and brought it to town. A deputy sheriff saw 
him trying to sell it, and warned him that such action 
would either cost him $25 or a sentence to jail, and that 
the bird must be returned to where it was caught and 
liberated. The ane went with the boy and saw that it 
was done. From all reports, it seems that these birds 
have done remarkably well and are multiplying rapidly 
and spreading over a considerable territory, many having 
been seen in the big mountains twenty miles from where 
first put out. A gentleman told me of having found a 
nest of forty-one eggs and another of twenty-one eggs, all 
of which hatched, he having afterward seen the young 
chicks. The climate is favorable to their increase, and 
there is an abundance of food, and this is the nearest 
railroad point. Even were the law out, I do not believe 
they could be exterminated, but to try and establish them 
on a larger scale we are going to petition the isla- 
ture to extend the law for five years, with perhaps fifteen 
to twenty days open season in November or December of 
each year of this extension. 

“After coming to this town in 1864, I took a boat and 
went by rail to a point where the road crosses the French 
Broad River and floated about 100 miles to Knoxville 
duck shooting. I was urged by friends not to make the 
trip, told that I would never get back alive, would be 
swept by the tide over dams. ruh into fish traps, get 
swamped in the rapids and have alf sorts of mishaps that 
would probably cost me my life, so my efforts to get a 
friend to accompany me were all in vain. I was laughed 
at by some and termed a fool by others. However. I 
persuaded an old river man to accompany me, and for 
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years since then every river about here is covered with 
duck shooters when there is tide enough to float them, and 
twenty to thirty blackies, teal and mailards together are 
considered an excellent two days’ shoot, whereas seventy- 
five to a hundred with two to ten geese used to make up a 
good day’s hunt. The ducks seem now to go south early, 
with the result that we do not see very many. 

“I have shot ducks and seen them fail in the middle of 
the river and disappear, and a close watch on either bank 
never showed where they went, so I conclude that the 
theory of their holding to weeds or brush under water 
accounts for this mystery. 

“Last year I noticed in Forest AND STREAM where a 
flight of milkweed butterflies passed New York city on a 
certain date going south. Twenty-three days afterward 
thousands of them passed here, and I have often won- 
dered if it were not the same flight. This year I have 
seen very few. 

“Thousands of martins nest here, coming into the cit 
to roost. The first flight of them start south on Aug. 18, 
and on Aug. 27 to 29 the first flight of bull bats or night 
hawks passes here, going south, while bluebirds, robins 
and other migrating birds stay longer. This is a great 
country for rabbits and squirrels, and they are brought 
into the market by the hundreds from November to the 
spring. Every year seems to bring about the same crop. 

“A few woodcock and jacksnipe stop here. The spring 
flight usually gives two or three days’ nice shooting. 
The best shooting I had last spring was right after a 
snow storm, when about 10 inches of the beautiful cov- 
ered the ground. I found from two to six at the spring 
holes, and with wading boots did not lose a crippled 
bird. 

“All readers of Forest AND STREAM must have sad 
hearts, for Mather, Robinson and Ogden will never be 
excelled by the many able contributors during this gen- 
eration. 

“If in your travels for business or pleasure you should 
come through east Tennessee, please remember that you 
have many friends in the Queen City of the Mountains 
who would be glad to welcome you and your friends and 
make your stay pleasant, and be assured of a hearty 
welcome by the old hunters.” 


Farm Preserves and City Shooters. 


My friend at Mt. Carroll, Ill., adds his mite to that 
testimony regarding Western game and game matters 
which is always so welcome at this office. 1 don’t know 
that he has much chance to get up an association of sports- 
men which will stick in his part of the country, but the 
time will come when all this will be much easier and 
more natural. Most of the shooting clubs find their 
membership in the larger cities, and this may perhaps be 
the reason for part of the feeling between the farmer and 
the city shooter. I have always noticed that it was 
difficult to create much sustained enthusiasm for the 
gathe laws in the smaller communities, which receive 
their support from the agricultural element. Yet I fancy 
that the first step would be one that would count, 
even in such smaller towns. Two or three men might 
get together and preserve two or three farms. If any one 
objected, it might be pointed out that if they put up a little 
more money a few more farms could be added to the 
preserve. In this way the matter would gradually become 
understood, and in all likelihood would not meet with 
very great opposition after the first year or so. It will 
seem that the writer (Mr. Stedman) has been acquainted 
with grief before now in some of these matters. He 
remarks : 


“Your idea of a body of sportsmen organizing a club 
and paying taxes assessed to the farmer, or else purchasing 
shooting privileges, has the right ring to it, and should 
meet w.th hearty favor by those who can afford such a 
plan, and it really would not be expensive either, as taxes 
are not so high in this ‘neck o’ the woods’ that it requires 
a walking bank to procure the collector’s receipt. On 
the other hand, as to the purchasing outright of shoot- 
ing privileges, I have never found the farmers very 
exorbitant when approached by the right man in the right 
way. I find the average farmer a very level-headed, sound 
business man. His calling does not allow him to dress 
his ews in as fastidious a style as his citified brother, 
but he is the equal of us all just the same. Treat him and 
his as becomes a gentleman and he will be found to pos- 
sess a warm spot for the intelligent sportsman, while at 
-the same time he retains a dislike for the city ‘smart Aleck’ 
who walks around his premises poking vulgar remarks at 
the general appearance of matters and things in general. 

“Last week the river overflowed some cornfields in the 
lowlands, and what ducks came south immediately sought 
the ripe corn so conveniently hanging at their disposal. 
A farmer told me of a couple of men with boat, guns and 
dogs who penetrated the cornfield, rowed the boat over 
the corn stalks and broke them down so that in the neigh- 
borhood of seventy-five bushels of corn was lost by their 
thoughtlesness. He didn’t complain about the shooting 
of the ducks—in fact enjoyed the sport himself, and l'ked 
sportsmen as a rule—but his corn, his dollars and cents 
wasted with ‘no compensation except curses and oaths 
when he requested them to be more careful of his prop- 
erty—that made him feel ‘sore,’ as he said. His pasture 
lands, timber. sheds, barns, hay, straw, fences, stock, 
everything he has to him represents dollars and cents. It 
is his. and he has paid for it. He wouldn’t come to 
your city home and tear the gate off the hinges, shoot at 

our woodshed to see how his gun patterned, shoot at the 
bore or cow with small shot just to see it jump. Yet he 
tells me this is the class as a general thing that comes 
uninvited and without permission, to show him how much 
superior the ‘city fellows’ are to the country ‘clod hopper.’ 
That’s his side of it, and nine cases in ten he is justified in 
his estimate of the class of shooters he meets on his 
afm. 

“But there is another class which he would be glad to 
“and I feel assured welcome with that hospitality 
the real sportsmen know so well how to appre- 
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is ample ground in this county to carry out the 
‘advocated by you, and I would welcome the man 
‘who would take the initiative in that direction. 

do so myself, only I have tried so often to 
ranize clubs for game protection and otherwise in this 
neighborhood. and met with so many failures, that the 
projéct would seem doomed at the start with myself as a 


re te 


working head. They were all eager to join the club and 
willing to have illegal shooting and seining stopped, but 
would not subscribe their names for fear some fellow 
would not buy a pound of meat, sack of flour, bar of 
soap or some other trade article at their stores. »~ They 
thought ten or twelve game law violators could boycott 
their business interests, I still retain the gilded title of 
temporary president of several game protective clubs that 
failed to materialize, simply because of man’s selfishness 
and greed or human nature. 

“There are good chicken, duck and snipe grounds, some 
woodcock and squirrels and coon timber for one who 
loves the delights of Southern sports, and most excellent 
quail cover here. All it needs is protection. and a club 
working under the idea lined out by you would have as 
grand fall shooting as is afforded at any point in the 
State; and the fishing cannot be beat when seiners are 
placed out of existence. I make no mention of spring 
shooting, as I am opposed to it, but it would also be good 
for those who cannot see beyond their noses.” 


Smartweed. 


Mr. E. P. Alexander, of Georgetown, S. C., writes as 
follows regarding smartweed as a duck food: 

“I note in Forest AND STREAM with great interest that 
mallard are fond of smartweed. Is it the seed or the leaf? 
Also, is the plant suitable to cultivate in artificial duck 
ponds or preserves? Will it grow in water, and is seed of 
it easily getable? Another also, could snails be induced to 
come to one’s duck preserve for the benefit of the mallard? 
Any hints you can give in your weekly letters as to prac- 
ticable ways of improving the duck feed in preserves I am 
sure would greatly interest many readers bes'des myself.” 

I think Mr. Alexander would do very well to write to 
Mr. W. A. Wheatley, of the Wauponaca Duck Club, of 
Memphis, Tenn., or perhaps Mr. Wheatley may see this 
and reply publicly to Mr. Alexander. as I hope he will. 
Mr. Wheatley is about as well posted on duck feed as any- 
body I know. ; 

Smartweed is 4 common plant in the West, and I think 
also in the South. It is a stout, stiffiish, tree-like plant 
with reddish or deep pink colored stem and limbs. I 
have seen it standing in the water in sloughs out in 
Iowa, but there we used to find it thickest in low places 
where the water had receded and left a dried-up bayou bed 
with mud bottom. It was once common in the gardens 
of central Iowa, and may be yet. though of late years I 
have not heard of it being so abundant, it being a great 
nuisance as a weed, and hence severely handled by farmers 
and gardeners. I do not know where the seeds could be 
obtained. It is on the seeds that the mallards feed, the 
seeds being abundant, dark colored and hardish, like shot 
when dry. 

Perhaps snails could be planted, but as to that it would 
seem to be chiefly a question of having just the.sort of a 
soil and water that the snails would naturally prefer. The 
Horicon marsh, of Wisconsin, is alive with them, and 
that is a very deep, soft. muddy marsh. with shallow edges 
running out into meadows. I hope somebody will en- 
lighten Mr. Alexander further on these points. 


Accidents Among Deer Hunters. 


A Chicago daily newspaper last year tried to keep track 
of all the accidents among deer hunters in our Western 
woods. and at the end of the season claimed to have 
learned of over 100 different cases of accidental shooting. 
This fall there have been but two men killed in Wiscon- 
sin so far as known. The season is still young. 

1 was speaking of some of these things the other day 
at Van Uxem’s gun store in this city, and Van pooh- 
poohed at me, and said he had never heard of such a 
thing as a man getting shot while hunting deer. He 
seemed to think that sort of thing was merely imagined 
by the newspapers. We got to talking later over the 
force of the modern nitro rifles, and some one commented 
upon the fact that 4 man might be shot by one of those 
guns and never known where the bullet came from. There 
was a young man standing near the counter all this time 
listening to what was said, but making no comment of his 
own. When the far-away quality of the .30 calibers was 
mentioned, he quietly pulled up his sleeve and showed a 
wrist and forearm that had a deep, livid scar, sunken far 
into the flesh, where the arm had been split open almost to 
the elbow. A bullet had struck right at the point where 
the hand joins the wrist and had gone straight back, 
luckily not smashing any of the bones. 

“That’s what one of them did for me,” he remarked, 
simply. “I never knew where it came from, but it came 
very near getting me.” 

This was what might be called a lucky accident, for 
had the shot come from a little greater angle it must have 
gone through the body instead of striking the arm. I 
learned from the young man that his misfortune occurred 
four years ago, while he was out hunting deer near 
Fifield, Wis. He was alone at the time but soon met an 
Indian, who took care of him. The Indian simply got a 
lot of swamp mud, and tied it on the arm under sheets of 
bark. It was kept thus for four or five days without 
touching. The young man’s name is R. Emblade, and 
he lives on Fletcher avenue, this city. He says that the 
wound never pained him to amount to anything. though 
the force of the blow turned him clean around when he 
was struck. He never heard any shot, and never saw any 
one who might have fired it. It was simply one of the 
mysterious accidents of modern deer hinting. and fur- 
nished proof enoveh to persuade Van that maybe the 
newspapers were right. 


In November? 


An esteemed contemporary in this city makes editorial 
mention of a curious. fact in natural history: “Quails 
have been permitted to multiply until their cheery notes 
may now be heard all along the path the quail trapver 
used to heat.” Mv son, it is only in the summer time 
that you hear the cheerv note of Bob White all along the 
path. They don’t whistle much now unless they get 


* scattered, and then it is not a cheery note, but an anxious 


note. 
Hargtrorp Burtprnc, Chicago, Ill. 


Hover. 





The Forest awp Sreeaw is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Cotréspéndence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 


Maine Game Reports. 


Boston, Nov. 17.—The Megantic Fish and Game Club 
has just closed one of the most successful seasons since its 
organization, both in regard to the entertainment of mem- 
bers and guests and as to financial resuits. ‘Lhe man- 
agement has already put men at work making further 
improvement of camps and boats and arrangements for 
the greater comfort of members and guests. he superin- 
tendent and caretakers are now at work stripping trout at 
Big Island, and already about 40,000 trout eggs have been 
secured for the hatcheries. A commi.tee has been ap- 
pointed to look into the matter of arranging one or more 
nursing ponds, into which the fry may be put and brought 
up to one year old, instead of turning them loose at once, 
only to be destroyed by other fish, 

Mr. D. C. Pierce and wife and H. W. Sanborn and 
wife are off on a hunting trip to Mr. Pierce’s camp at 
Chain of Ponds, Megantic preserve. Mr. Jeremiah Rich- 
ards, another of the Megantic members, and family had 
fine sport at Chain of Ponds in October. They secured 
two bears and three fine deer heads. Mr. W. S. Richards, 
a Megantic member, has returned frgm Newfoundland, 
where he secured seven caribou heads. One of them is 
exceptionally large and fine, with widespread and sym- 
metrical antlers. W. G. Carey and a fr-end, from Schenec- 
tady. N. Y., have gone into the Maine north woods, by 
way of Staceyville, Aroostook county, for a hunting trip. 
C. A. Barney, S. F. Johnson, Horace S. Dame and L. 
Dana Chapman, secretary and treasurer of the Mégantic 
Club, started on Friday for a ten days’ hunting trip to 
Jo Marie Lake, Aroostook county. 

M. D. Cressey, Willis Kimball, C. O. Lailer and R. 
Tomfhorde have recently returned from a very success- 
ful hunting trip to Spencer Pond. Their camp was about 
twenty-five miles from Moosehead Lake, at the foot of 
Spencer Mountain. They were in camp almost three 
weeks, and secured their full quota of deer, including 
several good bucks. They found the weather very dry, 
which rendered the hunting exceedingly difficult. The 
deer could easily be started, but the dry leaves gave 
warning of the hunter’s approach, and the deer were on 
the alert. One morning it rained,.and that day they. were 
more successful than any other, the leaves making ~no 
noise. Mr. Lailer says that he learned from the guides 
that at one time last winter there were 7 feet of snow 
in that neighborhood followed by a cruel crust~ that 
would not support the deer. A great many died of 
starvation, being unable to’move about for food. The 
guides told him that they had found scores of bones, in- 
dicating where the deer had died. Still, Mr. Lailer also 
learned that, the demand is universal, especially from 
the lumber land owners, that the September license law 
be repealed. 

Many hunters that I have interviewed are very hopeful 
that this obnoxious license system is doomed. They say 
that. generally the best citizens of Maine. believe that the 
law is a great mistake; that it -has worked decidedly 
against: the deer the past season. Licensed‘ hunters have 
greatly abused the law, and game wardens are-not able 
to detect the illegal shooting. It is currently. under- 
stood, in several sections of that State, that a hunter and 
his guide, each having a September license, can continue 
to kill all the deer they can find; either one license or the 
other can be made to cover the deer they happen to be 
caught with. Several prominent citizens of Maine—men 
interested in-hunting and in the welfare of the State— 
have lately been interviewed by Maine newspapers of 
prominence, and in every case published the men are 
pronouncedly aga‘nst the September license system. The 


“directors of the Megantic Club have unanimously voted 


to request the Maine Fish and Game Commissioners to 
stop all September deer hunting on the lands of their 
preserve. They will also request the Canadian Govern- 
ment to do the sdme thing. They are satisfied, after the 
most careful consideration, that deer cannot stand up un- 
der September hunting; that they are coming to the water 
and into the clearings every day, where it is too easy to 
destroy them. Later they take to the ridges, and become 
much more wary. 

The Harry B. Moore hunting party has just got out of 
the woods from a very successful deer hunting trip. In 
the party’ were Messrs. R. H. W. Dwight. Leroy S. 
Brown, George C. Moore, Harry B. Moore, John A. 
Faulkner and Luther Faulkner, son. They had out- 
rageous weather the most of the time, but there came 
about 2 inches of snow at last, that answered for tracking. 
although frozen and a good deal “craunchy” over the 
leaves. But they secured ten deer in all, each man shoot- 
ing one or more. Two beautiful bucks were among the 
number, one that dressed 215 pounds, brought home by 
George C. Moore. 

The returns from deer hunting in Maine are rather 
better. Tracking snows have been enjoyed by the hunters 
in some sections, and this has brought more satisfactory 
results. Returns from Bangor say that the record of 
big game passing through that city for the week was 240 
deer and four moose. This is behind the same week a 
year ago. For the month of November. so far. the 
record has: been 570 deer and sixteen moose, both records 
a good deal behind a year ago. For the season to dave 
1,921 deer have been recorded and ninety-five moose. The 
moose season closes Dec. 1, and unless the hunters should 
be unusually fortunate in the remaining days of Novem- 
ber, the record will show a great falling off. The deer 
season is open till Dec. 15, however. and there is a chance 
that the record may be improved. The open season on 
deer in Vermont has just closed, and a report says that 
117 deer have been taken in that State. an increase of 
twenty-seven over last year. In New Hampshire some 
deer are being taken although not as many as a year ago. 
In that part of the State bordering on Maine there is com- 
plaint of September shooting. the result of licensing shoot- 
ing in that State. It is also darkly hinted that hounds are 
still allowed to run-deer in the Magalloway section. Deer 
are seen very frequently near the settlements in Maine 
and New Hampshire almost as often as one could see 
them in the forests. The other day a buck swam the river 
at Skowhegan, at the Eddy, about half a mile below the 
village. A day or two after three deer were seen in a 
field about a mile below the same village. In. the towns. 
along the Androscoggin they are frequently seen in the 
fields. In Cumberland county; where they are still pro- 
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tected by Jaw at all seasons, they are reported to be quite 
plenty. On the borders of Sebago Lake they are very 
trequently seen. Over the Frankiin & Megantic Railroad 
tew deer have been shipped the past week, in spite of 
the fact that there has been one good tracking snow. 
Mr. C. F. Jones, of Newton Highlands, secured a buck in 
the Dead River region last week, and Mr. H. B. Jones, of 
the same place, a buck weighing about 200 pounds. 

Boston smelt fishermen continue to practice and enjoy 
the sport. Mr. Frank A. Rein is a lover of smelt fishing. 
He took a week ago fourteen dozen at one trip, and 
the weék before twelve dozen. He takes a good string 
about every trip he makes. Off Quincy and around the 
bays and inlets in that section are favorite smelting 
grounds. A good many Boston smelt fishermen go down 
after business hours Saturday and come back Monday 
morning with some good baskets of smelts. The curious 
feature is that these fish are all caught Monday (?) morn- 
ing. There is a law against fishing Sunday. A little 
spurt was made about enforcing it a year ago, but it has 
scarcely been heard of since. Perhaps Sunday shooting 
in some sections might get a man into trouble, but Sunday 
smelt fishing goes right along undisturbed. 

SPECIAL. 


New York League Meeting. 


New York, Nov. 1.—The annual meeting of the New 
York Fish, Game and Forest League will be held at the 
Yates Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., at 10:30 A. M., on Dec. 6, 
1900, and a full attendance is hoped for. 

The objects of this Association are to create and foster 
a more general public sentiment in favor of fish, game 
and forest protection, to procure the enactment of laws 
for the protection of fish and game, and for the preserva- 
tion of our forests, and to promote the observance of 
such laws. 

In order to carry out these objects, we must earnestly 
ask the ‘co-operation of all fish and game clubs and asso- 
ciations within this State who are not already enrolled in 
the League, and urge upon them the great desirability of 
joining forces with us in order to secure yet more united 
effort in attaining these objects. 

The initiation fee of $5, including as it does the dues 
for the year commencing on the first Thursday after the 
first Monday in December, when our annual meeting 
takes place, gives to each club the privilege of sending 
two delegates to the annual meeting. s . 

The game laws of our State are at present in much 
better shape than they were a few years ago. 

The constant tinkering by the Legislature with the game 
laws is, however, a serious menace to fish, game and 
forest protection. Bills are constantly being introduced 
which, aiming to grant exceptional privileges to certain 
localities, create a general feeling of distrust, and seriously 
interfere with the enforcement of good measures. 

The careful weighing of the merits, or faults, of pro- 
posed game legislation, by the persons most interested, the 
indorsement of what is deemed desirable, and the opposi- 
tion to what is deemed objectionable, is the main business 
that comes before our meetings, and after the election of 
officers for the ensuing. year, and’ the adjournment of 
the said meeting, our Legislative and Law Committee 
keeps careful watch during the entire session of our State 
Legislature of all proposed legislation affecting the game 
laws. In order that they may be fully discussed at the an- 
nual meeting, all proposed amendments to the present 
game laws should if possible, be forwarded to the chair- 
man of the Legislative and Law Committee, Mr. Walter 
S. Macgregor No. at Wall street, New York city, prior 
to the first day of December. 1900. 

Applications for membership should be made to the 
secretary. who will gladly give any further information 
which may be desired. 

Rozsert B. LAwRENCE, President. 

Ernest G. Goun, Secretarv. 

Seneca Falls. 


Mr. Martindale’s Moose. 


“T was just a thousand miles northeast of Philadelphia, 
in the wilds of northern New Brunswick, when, after a 
wait of three days and three nights, I killed the ‘Big 
Moose of the Little Tobique,’ said Thomas Martindale. 

“We were out all Wednesday night, Thursday and 
Thursday night. My guides had shown me some enor- 
mous footprints on the shore of the lake. I said they 

- were caribou tracks, that no moose ever had such a big 

foot, and that the stories of ‘The Big Moose of the Little 
Tobique’ were mere hunters’ tales, without any founda- 
tion. Friday we were out all day and evening, again on 
the banks of Muddy Lake. Out on a little cedar point 
we waited for hours and hours, with the thermometer 
down to the freezing point. 

“A good-sized bull moose and a cow came down to 
feed. I could have killed the bull, but I was waiting for 
larger game. As the night fell Love, the guide, went up 
around the head of the lake and repeated his ‘call,’ imita- 
ting the cow moose perfectly with his birch-bark horn. 
Night had fallen and the darkness aws almost inky, when 
I saw a monster form come down the trail near where I 
lay. Then it got so dark that I couldn’t see my hand 
before my face. I heard something flounder into the 
water, and I was sure that a big moose was in the shal- 
lows feeding. We half crept, half walked back to camp, 
reached there at 11 P. M., and at 3 A. M. were back at 
the lake watching and waiting. Just as daylight broke, 
when I was lying on my sleeping bag and rugs, nearly 
frozen, my long-awaited opportunity came. 

“A monster moose, such as I had never seen before, 
came up out of the lake and stood on the bank, partly 
outlined against the sky, I gave him one shot with my 
Mannlicher. It went through his heart and he rolled 
down the bank into the water dead. Then my guide and 
I executed a kind of war dance in celebration of our 
victory, and we went back to camp. Early Saturday 
morning we took our other guides to the lake, dragged 
the big fellow out of the water and cut him up. He 
weighed 1.200 pounds: his antlers were 55 inches across 
and his hoofs 1134 inches in length from the tip of the 
toe to the heel. 


“The big fellow had evidently been shot at many times. 
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He had a bullet hole through his antlers, several bullets 
and buckshot in his body and many scars on his feet. 
Since coming home I have received two letters, one from 
a New York broker and another from a Londoner, who 
say they are quite certain that I succeeded in killing a 
moose that they had shot at’ several times. I sent the 
hide to Fredericton, N. B., to be made into moosehide 
boots, and the head to a taxidermist in Boston. When 
mounted it will be sent to Philadelphia. The feet are at 
the Academy of Natural Sciences in this city.”—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


A West Virginia Association. 


Morcantown, W. Va., Nov. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Up to this time there has been no organized 
move toward the preservation of fish and game in our 
locality. The local sportsmen are now taking steps to 
form a fish and game protective association. A call will 
be issued in a few days for a meeting, which will form a 
permanent organization. It is the intention to get from 
twenty-five to fifty people in the organization, which will 
include people of the surrounding country as well as of 
the town. They will do all they can to prpevent hunting 
out of season, and in an illegal manner in season. Re- 
wards will be offered for the arrest and conviction of 
offenders, and every effort used to make it hot for those 
who have no more sense and sportsmanship than to vio- 
late the laws which are founded on common sense and are 
for the protection and preservation of our game. A score 
have already signified their intention of joining the society 
and the rest will soon be canvassed. 

The mistake is sometimes made in forming associa- 
tions of this kind, of confining the membership to citizens 
of the town or city in which it is formed. One good live 
member living away out in the country is of more prac- 
tical value to the association than a half-dozen who live 
in the city or town. Make the farmers feel that it is their 
interests that are being protected, and not that of merely 
saving the game for the town people to go out and shoot, 
and not that it is only done in the interests of the town 
people, as many farmers are led to think. 

A few days ago while out for a short walk I flushed a 
covey of at least a dozen quail within five minutes’ walk 
of the court house. Very few bird dogs are kept here, 
and the birds have a good chance to live. Hounds are 
the favorite dogs in these parts. Many of the people 
through the country and in town own hounds, and fox 
chasing comes to the front as a sport, not for the sake of 
killing, for many of the hunts are at night. but just to 
hear the dogs. In chasing foxes in the day time. any red 
one which may be started is shot at the first opportunity, 
but a gray one is left to pass by unharmed. 

. EMERSON CARNEY. 


A Parisian’s Plight. 


Tue Lake of Cazeaux in France is surrounded by 
marshes, where snipe, ducks and water fowl are always 
to be found. There high rubber boets are a necessity. for 
in these marshes there are some places where the inex- 
perienced sportsman may get a very unpleasant mud 
bath. Let him beware of spots where green grass seems 
to invite him to place his feet. They are very deceitful, 
for that grass is only a crust of earth 6 inches thick, under 
which is black mud. If unfortunately you sink in such 
a place do not move, yell for help, keep still, for the 
more efforts you make to get out of it the deeper you will 
sink. The guide used to such accidents will help you out. 
Speaking of this reminds me of a very funny event. Four 
of us were at Cazeaux snipe shooting; one of our friends 
had invited a young Parisian sportsman, who was a regu- 
lar dude, to join us. The first morning we went out he 
was dressed in a beautiful white flannel suit, better for 
tennis playing than for snipe shooting. His friend told 
him he had better put on an old shooting suit, and advised 
him to take a guide. He laughed, saying that he knew all 
about shooting dresses, marshes, meadows and _ snipe 
shooting. We started. and instead of keeping company 
with us he went by himself. At first we did not pay 
attention to it, but after a while, not seeing him and not 
hearing any gun report, we began to feel uneasy about 
him, knowing that some places were if not exactly dan- 
gerous, bad enough for an inexperienced man. So we 
hunted for him, and finally found him in a mud hole, try- 
ing to extricate himself. but unable to do so, and too 
proud to call for help. We came just in time, for he was 
quite exhausted. Our men took him out of his bad situa- 
tion. But what a sight! Black from foot to head, he 
a as if he had been cleaning stovepipes.—London 

ield. 


Ducks Under Water. 


In Camp on Union LAKE, Minn., Nov. ¢.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: Lying in my tent the other day I 
read in a recént issue of your paper in your Chicago 
correspondence an account of a sawbill duck being held 
under water for an hour by a dog, and then coming out all 
right. Next day while I was out hunting a sawbill with 
broken wing fell in shallow water, and I retrieved it 
alive. With the duck in hand I resolved to see how long 
it could hold out under water, and thrust it under and held 
it there. At the end of four minutes, before which it lay 
very contented with its head thrust under a bit of 
moss, it made a desperate effort to get its head above 
water, and, I not being prepared for its sudden effort, suc- 
ceeded. I then let it get fully recovered and thrust it 
under again. At the end of four minutes, as before, it 
again made efforts to get its head out, but I held it 
under, and in one minute more it was dead. After be- 
ginning to show distress. it died as quickly as it would 
had its head been severed with a hatchet. I can let most 
any kind of duck pass unchallenged, but these “fish hogs” 
always get a call from me. 

If any sportsman loses a duck by diving which stays 
under water more than five minutes, he can rest assured it 
is winking at him from some safe hiding. Neither will 
they drown themselves by hanging on to the moss. 

E. P. Jaques. 


The Forest and STREAM is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 


Long Island Shooting. 


WEDNESDAY of last week, the 14th inst., closed the 
Long Island deer season. The number of hunters out 
was not great, and comparatively few deer. were killed. 
One of these, however, was captured by Capt. Geo. 
Green, of Sayville, a veteran of seventy-eight years, who 
on this oceasion killed his first deer. Three or four other 
deer were killed near Sayville, and it is said that Mr. 
Chas. Cheshire, of Riverhead, killed a good buck near 
ee Two or three of the deer killed were 
does. 

The cold weather of last week, though it lasted for 
only a few days, brought with it great numbers of ducks, 
so that it is said that this is one of the greatest flights of 
fowl known here in the last fifty years. The ducks which 
came are of the usual sorts—coots, broadbills, some‘ruddy 
ducks, redheads and black ducks. These birds have given 
excellent sport to the battery shooters in the western part 
of the bay, but in East Bay the shooting is all from 
all points, battery shooting being illegal there. There are 
places where the blinds are so thickly placed along the 
shore as to be not much more than a gun shot apart. 

The news of the great number of birds here spread 
rapidly and brought together a great number of 
shooters. There has not lately been any real good duck- 
ing weather, but if this should come as it is likely to, great 
bags will undoubtedly be made. Even as it is there. has 
been shooting good enough to satisfy most people, three 
gunners having illest 100 broadbills in one day about 
two weeks ago. Fevheads are reported to be more 
numerous than usual. and have called out the market- 
shooters in numbers, since these birds sell at $1.50 a pair. 

The abundance of ducks here has called to the water’s 
edge almost all the gunners, so that quail and ether nup- 
land birds have been neglected. The fowl may remain 
here until freezing weather comes, which will close, the 
waters of Great South Bay and force the ducks further 
southward. We do not hear as yet of anv considerable 
number of geese being seen in the bay, a fact which may 
be accounted for by the continued mild. and. pleasant 
weather. i Lona ISLANDER. 
Sayvitug, L: I., Nov. 16. 





Vermont League. 


At the annual meeting at Montpelier last week the 
election of officers resulted in the following choice: 
President, J. W. Titcomb, of St. Johnsbury; Vice-Presi- 
dents, W. R. Peake, Bristol; N. W. Fisk, Isle La Motte; 
E. A. Smith, St. Albans; T. N. Vail, Lyndon; Dr. W. S. 
Webb, Shelburne; Hon. Redfield Proctor.’ Proctor; 
Gen. J. J. Estey, Brattleboro; Secretary, E. T. Brad- 
ley, Swanton; Treasurer, C. F. Lowe, Montpelier. 
Executive Committee—T. M. Chapman, Middlebury; 
E. W. Bartlett, East Dorset; T. R. Stites, St. 
Johnsbury; F. H. Wells, Burlington; P. N. Dale, 
Island Pond; H. J. Rublee, Montgomery; George W. 
Squire, South Hero; H. G. Thomas, Stowe; H. W. 
Bailey, Newbury; C. N. Brady, Newport; Ira R. Allen, 
Fair Haven; L. Bart Cross, Montpelier; F. W. Childs, 
Brattleboro; J. E. Pollard, Chester. Membersh‘p Com- 
mittee—M. C. Berry, Burlington; George C. Fisher, Lyn- 
donville; L. S. Norton, Bennington. 

More than sixty new members were elected. 

A banquet followed the business meeting. It was past 
midnight when the gathering broke up. Every one present 
expressed the utmost satisfaction and the meeting is con- 
sidered one of the best the League has ever had, An 
interesting and valuable feature was the exhibition of 
stereopticon views showing methods of fishculture, with 
explanations by President Titcomb. 


Massachussetts Prospects. 


Danvers, Mass., Nov. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Shooting has been very good for this part of the State. 
More quail than last year. Partridges fairly plentiful. A 
good flight of woodcock about Nov. 1. Foxes are scarce, 
so much so that the fox hunters are discouraged. Coast 
shooting has been good on the coast. Haven’t seen a wild 
goose this fall. J. W. B. 


Florida Quail. 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla., Oct. 23.—Open season for quail in 
this State begins on Nov. 1 and lasts until March 15. The 
crop of birds is good. Numbers of Northern shooters 
are obtaining quarters for parts of the season. 


C. L. 





A Bear Family. 


CumBERLAND, B. C., Canada, Nov. 7.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Mr. Frank Jaynes. of this place, is the suc- 
cessful hunter this week. On Saturday, Nov. 3, he 
killed four black bears, an old male and female and two 
cubs. 


William Smith, of Merrick, L. I., went hunting in com- 
pany with Ernest Miller. While the young men were 
walking across a field Smith stepped on the handle of a 
scythe which was concealed from view by underbrush. 
The long blade flew up with force, inflicting a terrible 
wound in Smith’s right leg, above the knee. The’ blade 
penetrated the flesh to the bone, nearly severing the leg 
from the body. ; 
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The Rangeley Lakes of Maine. 


BY J. PARKER WHITNEY. 


THE season has been a favorable one for fishing and 
shooting. From my experience, extending over many 
years, I should say that the trout are about as plentiful as 
ever. Of late years the landlocked salmon (Salmo con- 
finis) have become fairly plentiful, particularly in the 
Rangeley Lake proper, where first introduced, some 
fifteen years ago, and also in the largest lake, the Moose- 
luckmaguntic, though less so as yet, and still less in the 
Richardson lakes. In the latter a member of my family 
caught one weighing 7% pounds this season. The salt- 
water smelt introduced a few years ago has increased 
extensively and extended rapidly to all the lakes of the 
range. This fish seems to readily habituate itself to most 
all fresh-water lakes, and has increased to a very large 
extent in the Rangeley waters, although confined to a 
small size of 3 or 4 inches in length. Although large 
numbers are observed dead floating upon the surface of 
the water in the spring time, the increase seems hardly 
to be affected. This fish is apparently an admirable food 
for the salmon and trout, and in the spring would 
seem to be the principal food, as their stomachs seem to 
be crowded with them, and I have repeatedly observed 
from fifty to seventy in a single trout of large size. 

I consider without question the smelt to be the most 
— fish for food stocking of fresh-water ponds and 
akes. 

The landlocked salmon varies in size largely in the 
fresh-water lakes where placed. In the Sebago Lake 
they reach a weight in some instances exceeding 20 
pounds, and in the Rangeleys they are often caught up 
to 12 pounds, while in the Schoodic lakes, where they 
have been long domesticated, and where I have caught 
many hundreds, they seldom exceed 5 pounds. In Cali- 
fornia, near Point Reys, in Crystal Lake, controlled by 
the Country Club, and where I aided some years ago in 
introducing the landlocked salmon, they gained most 
incredibly in weight in less than four years, from a few 
ounces up to 5 and 5% pounds. In this lake the feed 
was almost entirely insectivorous, and largely—and in 
fact I might say almost wholly—on the larva of the 
caddis fly, which abounded most plentifully, and which 
seemed to be the whole contents of all the stomachs I 
examined at various times. I regret to say, however, 
that the flavor of these salmon is distinctly off from 
any I have ever eaten, arising, I believe, from the almost 
exclusive diet. These salmon, however, will rise well 
to the fly, and are vigorously game like. Crystal Lake is 
infested also with a red salamander lizard, known as 
water devil, quite common in California waters, and 
one of the toughest and most tenacious reptiles of the 
batrachian family, although quite harmless. These 
lizards are 3 or 4 inches in length, and swim rapidly 
about with the aid of their tails. Their skin and structure 
is so tough that it requires a very sharp knife to separate 
them, and they have a very tenacious life. I found one 
day on the shore of a lake a salmon between 4 and 5 
pounds weight, freshly dead, and upon examining it 
found one of these lizards firmly fixed with a deathly 
grasp in the throat of the salmon, likewise dead. The 
result was plain enough that the salmon had seized the 
lizard and the latter had secured his deadly hold in the 
salmon’s throat, from which I had a good deal of diffi- 
culty in parting it. I was told by one of the cattle herders 
that he had seen other instances, and in his opinion the 
salmon fed upon the water devils and the latter in 
the lake had much diminished since the salmon had been 
put in. The odor of the water devils when cut up is very 
disagreeable, and it may be that this accounts for the in- 
ferior flavor of the fish. 

While trout are fonder of insectivorous food in prefer- 
ence to any other, and it is a well-known fact that while 

owing will gain doubly in weight on this food over a 
fish diet, it is observable that a deterioration in flavor 
occurs from this exclusive food. I have taken trout in 
ponds at high altitudes in the Rocky Mountains, above 
timber growth, where such waters were hardly free from 
ice in July, where the trout food was exclusively in- 
sectivorous, and decidedly lacking in flavor. 

Returning to the Rangeley waters, there is an existing 
feature which is ordinarily overlooked, and which is one 
in reality of great importance and constitutes the base 
of the superior fishing which exists there. I refer to the 
infusorial element which is so universal and profuse. 
This is the primary constituent essential to young fish 
life. The young trout or salmon, when relieved of the 
umbilical sac, is of minute proportion, and is unable to 
live upon the surface ephemera or food of after life, and 
subsists wholly upon the infusoria, as do all the small 
fry generally designated as minnows, of which there are 
a dozen varieties in the Rangeley waters. It is also the 
principal food of the fresh-water smelts. The profusion 
of small fish in the lakes supplying the principal food of 
the trout and salmon accounts for their number and 
superiority, without which they would be lacking, so 
that in reality the primitive cause is the infusorial ele- 
ment. This element abounds in all ponds, lakes, rivers, 
and even ditches where decaying vegetable and animal 
matter ‘exists, and in countless profusion. It is found 
in thermal springs, and rivulets flowing from snow 
banks and glaciers, and in salt as well as fresh water. 
No form of life can be more universal and extensive, 
while of so minute a character in the sea, and in many 
fresh waters, as to require the strongest magnifying 
power to clearly observe. Even distilled water, upon 
exposure to the air, will exhibit the life. Freezing does 
not: destroy it; nor will a deprivation of its watery ele- 
ment. It may be dried in the sun for many days, but its 
germ form when drifted with the dust to reviving waters 
will again take on active life. Ehrenberg, a celebrated 
German authority upon the subject, estimates the re- 
production capacity of a single one to exceed 200,000,- 
000 in the space of a mon The variety of the in- 
fusoria is extensive, more than a hundred being classified. 








. tion to the freezing of fish, especially trout, ris the 


The remarkable feature of this element in the Rangeley 
Lakes, which by-no means is limited to these waters, is 
the comparatively large size of the infusoria, which is 
undoubtedly gained by the large quantities of vegetable 
stain from the adjoining forests. The water is by no 
means clear, but of an opaque character, occasioned by 
the excess drainage from the woods. On a favorable 
day, with the sun’s rays aslant, the protozoa element is 
clearly discernible to the naked eye. The most favorable 
occasion for observing it without magnifying power— 
for I have never applied the latter—is in the winter at the 
surface of a hole cut through the ice. Here after a day 
or two the larger infusoria will collect, doubtless at- 
tracted by the light, when those of a large size will be 
observed. My attention was drawn to this many years 
ago when I was in the annual habit of visiting the lakes 
for fishing through the ice with live bait. It was a habit 
I had much pleasure in, of watching and teasing the trout 
in the water below the ice. This I accommodated myself 
to by selecting a good locality for trout, where the water 
was not over 8 or 9 feet in depth, with a sandy bot- 
tom. Lying upon some blankets, with a single one over 
my head, and a hookless line with a small chub tied at 
the end and a sufficient sinker, I would bob for the trout, 
which after a while would come swimming along, and 
noticing the bait would, first indifferently, but after more 
vigorously, engage with it. By drawing away the bait 
at the critical moment, after considerable teasing the trout 
would follow up the bait, it being withdrawn, and having 
a fair-sized hole of something less than a foot square, and 
2 feet or more of ice, I would shortly get the trout up 
near the bottom ice, and finally, at a last excited dash, 
rapidly withdraw the bait, with my hand at my side. 
The trout, following to the surface in its excitement, 
would for a moment be too confused to dive below, 
giving me in that moment the opportunity to rapidly 
put my hands below and cast him out upon the ice, un- 
harmed, but much alarmed. This may appear difficult 
to do, but is really quite simple, and 1 have taken four 
or five trout in a forenoon from a single hole in this 
manner. 

But I am digressing, though it was during these side 
plays that I observed the Poligastrica and Rotatoria, two 
prominent species of the infusoria, white, pulpy sub- 
stances, some of which were of pinhead size. The clear 
sandy bottom, and the thin blanket head cover, which 
by.no means excluded the light, gave abundant oppor- 
tunity to observe that the white specks at first mistaken 
for pollen or other foreign intrusion had a motion 
equal to several inches in a short time, and could be 
observed in the still water moving in various directions, 
some apparently with a revolving motion, and others 
without visible action. Many have advanced the spon- 
taneity or protoplasm theory concerning the protozoa, 
which is a subject of much discussion, and lately a prom- 
inent Germant savant has advanced the theory that this 
element is the primitive origin of all life—all vegetable 
and animal—which now exists upon the earth. A some- 
what startling theory, but that life must necessarily 
have started upon this once molten mass in a very prim- 
itive form is clearly evident, but how may or may not 
be solved. 

Eels abound in the lake, but not very plentifully, and 
I have never known them to be caught with bait—large, 
iusty, white and yellow bellied ones. I have, however, 
seen a few weighing from 10 to 12 pounds, which were 
caught fast in the narrow spaces between the logs of 
the apron below the Upper Dam during their night 
passage from the lake above. The golden chubs are 
often caught up to 2 pounds in weight. Suckers of equal 
size, and quite a variety of small fry. Turtles of large 
size exist also, but only one have I ever seen with a foot 
and a half diameter, which in a great gale and some- 
what disabled I caught on the shore. 

But the mysterious fish of the lakes is the blue-black 
trout (Salmo oquassa) entirely distinct from the Salmo 
salvelinus, with which it has no affiliation, being, strictly 
speaking, an arctic trout, which in some peculiar manner 
has found its way to the Rangeley waters, as well as to 
a few other Northern lakes. As ordinarily taken they 
weigh about five to the pound, the maximum being near 
half a pound. The fish is quite distinctly a trout, with 
fine coloring and red spots. It has in contradistinction 
to the square tail of the Salmo family a swallow tail and 
a blue back and exceedingly small teeth. The fish is 
long and slim for its weight, and for food purposes in- 
ferior, though claimed by many to be equal to the ordi- 
nary trout, but to my taste soft and muddy. One might 
fish the Rangeley for years and never encounter one or 
suspect its presence, yet they exist in large quantities. 
Rarely—in fact I have never heard of but one or two in- 
stances where they have been caught with bait, and that 
in deep water. They are strictly denizens of the deepest 
parts of the lakes, and apparently subsist exclusively 
upon ground feed. This ground feed of the lakes is an 
important element with all fish, composed of insectivo- 
rous varieties and largely viscous matter, which settles 
profusely. 

In the latter part of the month of October—from the 
20th to the 30th—the blue-backs find their way to the 
mouths of some streams, and ascend more or less into 
the quick water, where they deposit their spawn. Their 
appearance can be counted upon by the 24th almost to a 
day, and the quantity assembled is immense, and in 
some instances so compact is the mass that barrels full 
can be netted from a small space. During the brief 
period of spawning they are easily taken after dark from 
the shallow quick water by one wading among them 
equipped with a lantern and hand net. I have often taken 
several hundred of them upon an occasion of this kind. 
Their tenacity of life I have noted as a peculiar feature, 
for I have had them out of water for several hours of a 
cold everting and fully revived some of them by placing 
them in a barrel of fresh water, where they have survived 
for several weeks, and in fact would have survived much 
longer but for the freezing up of the water. This fish 
would undoubtedly stand solid freezing under favorable 
conditions equally well if not better than the fontinalis, 
of which I have frozen up scores, and fully resuscitated 
after several days of freezing. The trout as a delicate 
fish must in this respect be handled much more care- 
fully than other kinds. I have given considerable atten- 
winters, when I have been at the 


leys, the 


results I have so far obtained are as follows, relating 
especially to trout: 


That trout may be frozen solid without destroying life. 

That they may be fully resuscitated after several days’ 
freezing. 

That they must be frozen quickly and at a temperature 
equal to 10 to 15 degrees below zero. 

That while frozen they must be completely protected 
from the sun. 

That while frozen they must not be submitted to a 
temperature below zero, but in one sufficient to prevent 
any thaw. 

That in resuscitating in water an abundant supply must 
be given. 

That the water must be at a temperature of from 28 
to 30 degrees. 

That the temperature of the apartment must be kept 
at about the same level. s 

That the thawing must be so regulated that from 25 
to 30 hours must be given before the fish is restored. 

Upon being numbed and frozen quickly before life is 
seriously affected by exposure out of water, and kept and 
thawed as mentioned, they will resume their natural and 
normal condition, and when returned to the lake will 
swim off at a lively rate. The commoner kinds of fish 
may be frozen and restored with much less care. 

The bullheads or hornpouts, which have a great 
tenacity of life, may in cold weather be frozen up and 
thawed out to life very readily. I remember an instance 
of some being caught in another locality from the lakes, 
where they were left carelessly on a boat house floor, 
and speedily froze up together, which in a week after- 
ward were all, but one or two, fully restored to life and 
activity by the cold-water cure. The bullhead is a good 
liver out of water if kept moist and cool. I well re- 
member when a boy catching them on a misty night, and 
after leaving some of them in the wet grass behind me 
finding them alive in the morning. 

Most fishermen are familiar with the marsh grass 
chub netted along the seashore, which retains life so 
long out of the water. In former years, late in winter I 
have frequently carried them up to the Rangeleys for 
live bait, packed in cigar boxes, with flannel between 
layers. They will keep lively for some days if kept cool 
and put in water over nights. 

I am of the opinion that all kinds of fish in the lakes 
hybernate more or less as frogs do during the winter 
months, and certainly become dormant to a considerable 
extent, and I do not doubt that trout in a limited way go 
into the fluffy mud somewhat as about all the chubs and 
small fry do. In the open season the waters fairly swarm 
with the latter, while they are difficult to find after 
January. 


I have given some attention in this particular during 
former years, when the season was open for winter fish- 
ing through the ice, and made many excursions to the 
Rangeleys for this pleasure, and especially to enjoy the 
many attendant auxiliaries. These excursions were made 
during all the winter months, from December to May, 
from the first making of the ice to its going out. In 
December and January there is a notable scarcity of live 
bait, and in February and March very difficult to find, 
although I have sought for them in dozens of places, 
both in deep water and shallow, and those places where 
I have obtained any in the late months were in the 
vicinity of springs, and hardly to be obtained, excepting 
in the early hours of morning and those preceding sun- 
down. I have frequently had to go out fifteen or twenty 
miles in the adjoining country and fetch them from 
spring holes. et the trout caught are seldom empty 
of small fry or chubs, and it is quite likely that the trout 
root them out to a considerable extent from the mud, and 
that trout do root in the mud a good deal is indicated 
by the earth and often lumps of clay found in their 
stomachs. I have caught large trout often with a small 
handful of clay balls in their stomachs, which have re- 
mained after the probable exudation of loose earthy 
matter. The parasites attached to trout fins so noticeable 
in the winter and early spring, and which soon disapear 
in open water, indicate their earth frequenting. While 
in December and early January the trout are compara- 
tively plentiful in a few feet of water below the ice, they 
are mostly off in from 15 to 40 feet of water afterward, 
but I have seldom found them below 50 feet. In winter 
they are mostly at the bottom or within 1 or 2 feet of it. 
In this season the contents of their stomachs are quite 
miscellaneous—glutinous ground feed, chubs, varieties 
of small fry, rarely blue-backs, suckers, and in a few in- 
stances I have found whole clams in shell up to 3 inches 
in length. 

Insensible to cold as the Rangeley fish seem to be, they 
will invariably die in a short time when confined in a car 
and pushed down under and next to the ice, while they 
will live a long time in a weighted car if sunk to the bot- 
tom. The sluggishness of the trout is clearly apparent 
in the last part of the winter, and I have often caught 
them in this advanced condition, when I have wondered 
at their ability ‘to take the bait. I am of the opinion 
ao many of them go into the mud alongside of the other 

sh. 


Trout vary greatly, and have more distinctiveness 
than most animals, and a personality which is quite 
clear. They group in families, and have their home 
grounds apart from others. This is quite apparent in 
winter fishing, when lines are set in half a dozen different 
lecalities. The distinctiveness would be surprising to 
one who has not given attention to this feature. Al- 
most all the fish from the different localities in a catch 
of thirty or forty trout in a day if mixed together can al- 
most singly be separated, as caught without much diffi- 
culty. They will vary in weight as to length particularly, 
and almost as much so in coloring, and also in several 
cther features. If one in a particular season is removed 
unhurt to another locality it will return almost imme- 
diately -to its original place. I have often experimented 
in this respect. One day in the winter I removed four 
trout, all exceeding a pound in weight, from a locality 
and transported them a distance of three miles from 
where caught. Two days after I caught again three of 
the four trout at the first place. There was then about 
2 feet of ice, covered with over a foot of snow. The 
trout were most distinctly marked. They found their 
way back as readily as a man familiar with New York 
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would find. his way home from Wall street to Central 
Park or to Brooklyn or to Jersey City, or a countryman 
to his native village in sight of his church spire three 
miles distant. The trout were first caught in the after- 
noon and liberated after dark at the second place. 
have no doubt they were at home on the following morn- 
ing. This seems puzzling, but is quite clear. How 
fishes find their way in the water, be it fresh or salt, is an 
unsettled question, but not in my mind. It would re- 
quire .an illustration at some length, which I will give 
at a later day. 
Novemser, 1900, 


Tarpon Fishing. 





* 1—Where to Go. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In my letter of Aug. 7 I offered to write for your paper 
a series of articles on tarpon fishing, with the intention 
of evoking a discussion on the subject by anglers of “la 
grande écaillé,” and suggested that I would like first to 
obtain through your correspondence columns a little 
encouragement from other tarpon fishermen in shape of 
promises of help in the task I have undertaker. 

One only, however, has come to the fore, viz., Mr. C. 
K. B., in your issue of Oct. 6. To this gentleman I beg 
to extend my hearty thanks for his letter, and to request 
that he will continue his courtesy by discussing each 
of my succeeding papers. Tarpon fishing at Galveston 
is a subject that would interest many sportsmen through- 
out the United States, for that city is readily accessible 
from a large portion of the country. It has been my in- 
tention for more than a year to try the sport at that 
place; and I hold an invitation from one of the members 
of the Galveston Tarpon Club (this may not be the 
exact name of the organization) to try the fishing there 
and test the facilities, so that if the conditions prove 
satisfactory I can join the club. As before going to a 
new fishing ground I always make as thorough an in- 
vestigation as possible concerning the conditions affect- 
ing the sport, I shall later in this letter ask Mr. C. K. B. 
(whose full name and address it would be interesting to 
know) to answer in your columns a number of questions. 

But now to get down to business. 

The first of the promised papers is entitled “Where 
to Go,” and it is with that subject this letter shall treat, 
although I fear that, after perusing it, many of your read- 
ers will come to the conclusion that the writer of such 
a paper ought to be a much more experienced tarpon 
fisherman that I, who have not yet even attained to 
the century mark, my score to date being only sixty- 
three. However, if I have good luck a month hence at 
Tampico, I may reach that limit which is supposed to 
warrant a sportsman in terming himself a “tarpon fish- 
erman.” And just here let me state that I hope to spend 
the last week of November, and, if my work in Mexico 
will permit, the first half of December at Tampico or 
La Barra, six miles therefrom; and that it would give 
me true pleasure to meet there at that time a few kindred 
spirits from this country who desire to test the sport at 
what I consider to be the ideal fishing grounds of the 
world. Knowing the place well, and being supplied 
abundantly with tackle of the right kind, I could make it 
pleasant there for any true lover of the finest sport on 
earth. 

My address at Tampico will be in care of A. B. Ross, 
Esq., C. E., Resident Engineer, of the New Wharf. 

The first tarpon resort that I shall mention is the one 
that I know most about, viz., Aransas Pass, the post 
office name of which is Tarpon, Tex. This place is sit- 
uated at the extreme eastern end of Mustang Island, and 
is reached by sloop from Rockport, some fifteen miles 
distant, the sail requiring from two to six hours, ac- 
cording to the conditions of wind and tide. Rockport 
is reached only by the San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
Railroad, and the journey there from the north or east 
is somewhat slow. This counts against the resort more 
or less; but the sport and the accessories are good 
enough to repay the long journey. 

The hamlet of Tarpon contains not more than twenty 
houses and about seventy-five people, a large portion 
of them making their living out of tarpon fishing. There 
is an unpretentious but comfortable hotel called the 
Tarpon Inn, kept by Mr. Frank Hetfield, a genial and 
accommodating host, and his good wife, who looks care- 
fully after the welfare of the guests. The rooms are ex- 
ceedingly clean and comfortable; the table is fairly good; 
the service is quite satisfactory, and the water supply is 
now wholesome, although in times past it was just the 
contrary. There is no style whatever about the place, 
there being an unwritten rule to the effect that any man 
who goes to the table with a coat on has to set up the 
drinks for the crowd. These drinks, by the way, are 
all right, especially the native wine, made on the main- 
land between Rockport or Corpus Christi. 

There is generally at the hotel a small number of 
pleasant people, including a few experienced tarpon fish- 
ermen, who are always ready to be of service to the 
novice. 

Boats and skilled boatmen are almost always to be 
had, and Mr. Farley, the taxidermist, is always there 
during the season, prepared to mount skillfully and for 
a moderate charge the results of the fishermen’s prowess. 

The hotel rates are $2 per day or $10.50 per week; 
the boatmen’s charges, including boat and bait, are $2.50 
per day, or $3.50 for two persons in.a boat; and the 
price for mounting a tarpon is $12. 

The fishing grounds are practically included in the 
pass proper, a stretch of water about a thousand feet 
wide and a couple of miles long, extending from Point 
of Rocks to the end of the jetty. But at times there is 
good fishing above Point of Rocks, where the water is 
much wider, and at others the fish are found outside in 
the gulf, although it is only occasionally that the water is 
calm enough to go there. I have had excellent sport on a 
number of occasions close to St. Joe Point, across from 


Point of Rocks, at other times close to the shore of 
ee = 7s close by oe Sate end hes oe 
exposed portion jetty, and at others out in the gu 

near the submerged portion of the jetty. Sometimes the 
fish run in midchannel, and, too often, they 


are not to 


be found anywhere in the neighborhood. Fishing at 
Aransas is a very uncertain business—you may strike it 
rich, and again you may go a week or more without 
hooking a fish. For instance, when I was there during 
the latter half of last June I had nine strikes, and landed 
five large fish during the first forenoon, yet my average 
for the outing was hardly one tarpon a day, for in two 
weeks I had twenty strikes and landed twelve. This, I 
believe, is the highest percentage on record at Aransas, 
the average being about one out of ten, and among the 
experts about one out of five. In a subsequent paper 
I shall tell my method of fishing, by which I now man- 
age to land fully one-half of the fish that strike. 

. Besides tarpon, one catches at Aransas Pass juckfish, 
jewfish, salt-water pike, kingfish, sharks of several 
varieties, including leaping sharks, stingrays (some of 
enormous size), channel bass or redfish, Spanish mack- 
erel, trout or weakfish and skipjacks or ladyfish, besides 
any quantity of small fishes of many kinds, which may 
come under the general denomination of “pan fish.” 

_ Good fishing can sometimes be had on mackerel and 
sons the other varieties being caught only occasion- 
ally. 

Two years ago at Aransas I wound up my trip by 
taking in a forenoon twenty-one fish of six different 
kinds, weighing in all fully 350 pounds. The next fore- 
noon I killed over fifty ducks to my own gun. 

There are other places in the vicinity of Aransas Pass 
where tarpon can be taken, and where at times fine sport 
can be had, among others Flower Bluff, over toward 
Corpus Christi; Shell Banks, half way between Tarpon 
and Rockport and a mile or two to’ the west of the 
main channel, and Mission Bay. 

Concerning Flower Bluff I know nothing, except from 
hearsay; but I do not believe it would pay for any one 
except a resident of Corpus Christi to go there, as the 
fishing at the pass is so much better, and as the water 
is so wide as to make fishing impracticable when the 
wind blows at all hard. 

As for Shell Banks, I took one 5%%4-footer there after 
sunset, beaching it in seven minutes by the watch, as I 
was in a hurry to get another, in which ambition, how- 
ever, I was disappointed, because the struggles of the 
fish on the sand broke my wire, and it took me so long 
to get on another snell that darkness stopped the fishing. 

By the way, though, I have heard that it is practicable 
to catch tarpon by moonlight. It seems to me that this 
would be unsatisfactory, as one would miss seeing so 
much of the fun. 

It was told me that in September and October, when 
the northers are blowing so hard that there is no fishing 
at the pass, the tarpon congregate in great numbers at 
Shell Banks, but that there is no one there to catch them. 
Some day I hope to strike it rich there under these con- 
ditions. 

As for fishing at Mission Bay, it is no place to go to 
except for a couple of days. It lies to the northeast of 
Rockport some twenty miles or more by water, and is 
reached by sloop, provided the master of the vessel 
knows the channels. Fully one-half of the way is 
through shoal water. The fishing ground is a very 
small stretch of narrow but comparatively deep channel, 
say 6 or 8 feet, between an extensive bay or mud flat and 
the larger bay. One should run his sloop into the chan- 
nel and moor her head and stern against the bank. 
Generally the water is muddy, so the fish don’t strike 
well, but when they do the fun is fast and furious. When 
the water is running out and soon after the tide has 
turned, the fishing is best; but I have heard that some- 
times they strike all day. It appears to me that there is 
only a small number of tarpon at this place, and that 
they are old residents: At any rate, I could see what I 
deemed to be the same tarpon jump or rise at exactly the 
same spot time after time, but after our trolling up and 
down a few times they appeared to get on to the game, 
and would pay no attention to the bait. One morning, 
however, I had six strikes in an hour and a half, landing 
only one and nearly landing another. I failed to set the 
hook into the other four, owing to the fact that I was 
fishing from a stationary boat without a boatman, and 
that I had out a long line with a large cork float at the 
upper end of the snell. On this account I could not 
strike the hook in before the fish jumped. My eldest 
boy had a hard fight with a big fish the next morning, 
but lost it while it was being brought to gaff, and I 
landed a stingray that must have weighed fully one 
hundred pounds. 

The surroundings at this place are utterly desolate, 
most of the ground being submerged at very high water, 
and there is hardly a habitation to be seen. On a calm 
night the mosquitoes must be plentiful, so I adivse sports- 
men who try this locality to take along some mosquito 
netting. Now that I know that these insects inoculate 
one with malaria, I have a much greater espect for them 
than I had in my younger days, when I used to sleep 
among swarms of them in the Georgian Bay country 
without any shelter or protection whatever. 

Mission Bay channel is not a good place to land a 
tarpon, as the banks are steep and the water so narrow 
that one naturally prefers to fish from the bank. Indeed, 
it is the only safe thing to do, for the tarpon are likely 
to jump into the boat. One that I hooked came so near 
to doing this that I hurried ashore and finished the fight 
from the bank. 

There is another similar place just across the bay from 
this point, and about six miles by land, nearly due north 
of Rockport, where there are said to be some tarpon; but 
it is not as good as Mission Bay channel, although there 
is a hotel there where sportsmen are accommodated, es- 
pecially for the duck shooting in winter. Nobody that 
I ever heard of goes there for tarpon. 

The next locality that I shall deal with is Tampico, but 
as I have lately written for Forest AND STREAM a full 
description of my last winter’s outing there, I shall sim- 
ply state that the best spots for tarpon are near the outer 
ends of the jetties, at the mouth of the river just op- 
posite the city, and at the mouth of the next large river 
some three or four miles above, just where the Mexican 
Central Railway crosses. There are a few other fair 
spots, but these three are by far the best points. At the 


’ mouths of the branch rivers the best fishing is generally 


to be had when the tide is going out, and at the jetties 
I have had usually the best luck in the forenoon. 
I was told that there is another.river, some thirty miles 


from the Panuco, on which Tampico is situated, where 
there are three or four times as many tarpon there 
are in the Tampico waters. Some day tions e re this 
locality and report thereon afterwards. One would need 
a steam or naphtha launch, though, to make the trip. 

Vera Cruz is no place to go for tarpon fishing, for 
several good reasons. First, while there are certainly 
some tarpon there, there is no special place for them to 
congregate, owing to the fact that no stream empties 
into the harbor, which is entirely artificial. Second, there 
are no facilities for fishing, and no one there knows 
anything about the sport. And third, and most important 
of all, there is always yellow fever at Vera Cruz. 

Alvarado, some forty or fifty miles further down the 
coast, is an entirely different kind of place. The town 
is small and not unhealthy, and the location is beautiful. 
There are fish to be caught, but how many and at what 
times of the year I cannot say. I tried the fishing once 
with a hand-line from a large, and unwieldy canoe, no 
skiffs being available, but soon gave it up and contented 
myself with watching my companion and some natives 
catch some fine jackfish and channel bass with long cast 
lines and heavy sinkers. It struck me that there must 
be times at this place when one could get excellent sport 
on tarpon. 

At Tlacotalpam, some twenty-five miles up the river 
from Alvarado, there are said to be lots of tarpon during 
the months of March and April. The natives harpoon 
them and shoot them on the jump with bow and arrow— 
at least this is what an old resident American assured 
me. No one had ever caught a tarpon there on rod and 
line, and the old fellow I talked to would hardly believe 
that such a thing is possible, but as he saw my tackle he 
concluded that I must have bought it for fishing pur- 
poses, so I might possibly be speaking the truth when I 
told him that I had caught tarpon thereon. 

At Coatzacoalcos, on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, I 
endeavored to test the tarpon fishing, but as I spent all 
of my time at that place in bed with a severe attack of 
coast fever I had to transfer my fishing outfit to my 
assistant, who had never even seen a tarpon. After try- 
ing a couple of times without getting a strike, he gave 
it up, but brought me some tarpon scales that he found 
on the beach. proving the existence in these waters of 
“la grande écaillé.” Inquiries among the fishermen, owing 
to their ignorance and our bad Spanish, elicited very 
little information of any value. They say that at certain 
seasons tarpons are plentiful, but that the river is in- 
fested with sharks, two men having caught eighty of 
them in a single day, all of them being small—only about 
four feet long. No one would care to go to Coatzacoal- 
cos especially for the sport. It is too far away, and last 
summer the yellow fever more than decimated the popu- 
lation. 

How far south the tarpon ranges I have been unable 
to ascertain, the only information that I have succeeded 
in collecting being contained in the following extracts 
from a couple of letters from my old friend and former 
professor, Alfred S. Bertolet. 

“Tt is true that the tarpon is unsalable in the markets 
of this country. But along the northern coast of South 
America it is used as food, and is generally found in the 
markets of the coast towns. I remember seeing a few 
years ago at Cartagena fishermen bring in sabalos in 
numbers. They were taken, I was informed, by harpoon- 
ing. If this is true, I would say it is the most sensible 
way of capturing them. 

“Tt was frequently served in the hotel I was staying 
at, and I thought it was good. Several fellow guests said 
they preferred it to all other kinds of fish in that market. 
I fancy a few experiments in the art of cookery would 
prove to you, Megalops atlanticus, Cuv. & Val., a fish fit 
for the table. I assure you it is far better than any species 
of our game Esox. 

“I regret that I cannot give you any reliable informa- 
tion concerning the habitat of the tarpon in South Ameri- 
can waters. It was represented to me that its range 
includes the whole northern coast of South America, and 
that it is consumed in considerable quantities by the 
people of those parts. , 

“However, only at Cartagena had I an opportunity to 
verify the truthfulness of this. It was there, while de- 
layed nearly a fortnight during the month of February 
several years ago, I used to amuse myself by strolling 
early every morning through the market place. There 
were always some tarpon—one morning I remember 
counting eight. All the fish were adults. 

“As served at the hotel the fish was certainly not ‘tough 
and oily.’ I fear its edible qualities have been largely 
condemned on hearsay.” 

Concerning the edible qualities of the silver king I can 
give Prof. Bertolet’s remarks a partial indorsement, for 
on two occasions I have had 20-pounders served, and 
have found them fairly good eating, but I have never 
tackled an adult specimen, although I saw them sold by 
the cross section in the Tlacotalpam market. I have 
noticed, though, that while the Mexicans appeared quite 
grateful for jewfish, pike and even jackfish, they were 
not eager to take the tarpon I offered them. : 

There is one more locality where I have twice tried 
tarpon fishing, but without success, although there were 
plenty of the fish there at times, and some immense 
fellows too. I refer to the neighborhood of Sabine Pass 
and Port Arthur, Texas. Notwithstanding my poor suc- 
cess I feel confident that by going at it in the right way 
and at the right season, one could obtain excellent sport 
in that vicinity. A few tarpon have been caught there 
during the last two or three years, but the fishing that 
is done is only desultory. 

If this article meet the eye of my friend, Mr. Craig, of 
Port Arthur, I hope he will contribute his share of in- 
formation to the fishing fraternity by describing in de- 
tail in Forrest AND STREAM the haunts of the grande 
écaillé in his district. The best points that I know of are 
along the east side of the east jetty, close to the oyster 
bank opposite the town of Sabine, and at the mouth of 
Taylor’s Bayou. where the new ship basin is being ex- 
cavated. At Keith’s Gully there used to be many tarpon, 
but the ship canal closed the mouth of this, so the tarpon 
go there no longer. . It would not.surprise me to learn 
that there is good sport to be had in the canal itself, for 
a Japanese friend. of mine, who was down there last sum- 
mer, told me that he saw a number of tarpon jumping 


. in the canal as he passed through it on a launch, 
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The season for tarpon fishing around Sabine Lake is 
comparatively short, beginning afier the fresh water has 
stopped running out in July and August, and ending‘ with 
the coming of the northers in October. I shall probably 
never go again to this place for tarpon fishing, but if my 
work takes me there I shall carry along an outfit and 
have another try. There is one point about this locality 
that it would not do for me to forget to mention, viz., 
that there is a really first-class hotel at Sabine and another 
at Port Arthur. Good boatmen, however, are, or were, 
scarce, those that I picked up wanting to be at anchor 
most of the time, and one of them getting half drunk 
while out on the gulf. Perhaps, though, Mr. Craig has 
broken in some of them so that they now know how to 
row for tarpon fishermen. 

There is a tarpon fisherman at Houston, Texas, whose 
name I have forgotten, from whom I would like to hear 
concerning the fishing waters in his vicinity, and I feel 
sure that at or near Brownsville, Texas, there must be 
fine trapon fishing, perhaps during the entire year. It is 
possible that I shall succeed in getting some sportsman 
at that place to discuss this paper and tell all about the 
sport in his locality. 

SAnernnS the tarpon fishing in Florida, I know noth- 
ing except from hearsay, but I judge that it will not 
compare at all favorably with that at Aransas Pass and 
Tampico. It is to be hoped that some of the Florida 
fishermen will come forward and give us the benefit of 
their experience. 

Between Sabine Pass and Florida lies a long stretch 
of coast. line, and there must be tarpon along it, but I 
have never heard of any being caught there. Maybe 
someone else, though, knows something about it and will 
tell thereof. 

Again, I have heard that there are tarpon along the 
coast of Cuba. but have never learned of anyone catching 
any there. Possibly some other sportsman knows. 

To what distance north along the Atlantic coast of 
Florida the good tarpon fishing extends I would like te 
know, as well as how far north in the Atlantic the tarpon 
has yet been found. Does the fish exist anywhere else 
than along the American coast of the Atlantic and that 
of the Gulf of Mexico, for instance in the Pacific Ocean? 

And now for a few questions that I would like Mr. 
C. K., B., the Galveston fisherman, to answer: 

First—Can one obtain at G. first-class boatmen who 
are accustomed to row for tarpon fishermen, and what is 
the charge per day for boat, boatman and bait? 

Second—What are the facilities for beaching the fish, 
or does one have to take them into the boat? 

Third—About what percentage of the time during the 
fishing season is it practicable to fish, and how many 
days per month are too stormy? 

Fourth—Is there any special 
being swamped? 

Fifth—Is the current between the jetties at any time 
too strong to row against? 

Sixth—Are tarpon to be had every day in the season, 
or is it only once in a while that they come in? 

Seventh—Does the water ever get too muddy for fish- 
ing; and if so, how long does it generally remain so? 

Eighth—What are the facilities for obtaining mullet 
for bait? 

Ninth—Is there likely to be much trouble from inter- 
ference by sharks? 

Tenth—How late in the season does the tarpon fishing 
generally last? In my opinion it should not finish before 
the middle or end of October. 

In concluding this already rather long paper, I desire 
to urge once more the tarpon fishermen of America to 
take part in its discussion in order to make more popular 
the sport of tarpon fishing, compared with which all 
other fishing, unless it be for the tuna, is tame. 

It is likely to be some months before I can write the 
next paper of the series, viz., that on “Tackle and Out- 
fit,” and by that time I may have some more fishing ex- 
perience to relate. In the meantime I hope to see this 
paper evoke a large and valuable discussion. 

A. L. WADDELL. 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 

You will probably wonder who, where or what is Pop- 
Squash, but if so it will be a confession that you have 
never visited that natural home of the small-mouthed 
black bass, the Great Back Bay of Lake Champlain. 
This bay, as you know, lies on the eastern shore of the 
lake near the north end, just below the Canadian border. 

What the future of this bay is to be is a problem which 
must be settled in the very near future, and that by the 
joint action of Canada, Vermont and New York. 

The bay proper is about fifteen miles long, and extends 
westerly from the main Vermont shore some six miles 
to Hero Island, in the same State. The water in many 
places is over a hundred feet in depth, and the wall-eved 
pike which find their best spawning ground north of the 
Canadian line abound during the summer in these deep 
waters. and are taken freely by those who like deep 
wa‘er fishing. 

The black bass here are said to be unusually intelli- 
gent, and a storv is told about them which TI will give for 
the reason that the traditions of a place should be given 
for what they worth. and which is as follows: 

“Many vears avo the large-mouthed black Hass were 
very abundart in St. Albans Bav and some other waters 
Ivine-on the Vermont shore, inst sonth of the Great Back 
Rav, but at that time the Fich Commissioners of the 
State af New York. through Seth Green. undertook to 
stack the watere of the State with black bass, and it was 
‘with a zeal nat horn of knowledee.’ 

“Tr, Herchall in his admirable books on the black 
bass eives the views of manv persons who claim that 
the lacee-morthed hase give as wand snort as the small- 
moethed, and he himcelf clearly indorses these views. 

“"Thic anininn ceeme to have heen entertained bw Seth 
Green ard the Fich Commiccioners of this State, for it 
ja noterions that those annlving for hass have heen 
oblieed to take both kinds or none at all, althonch the 


danger of one’s skiff 


smatl_monthed anes anlv were annlied for or desired. + 
“Now the tradition is that as snon as the laree-monthed 6 


boee in these nearhw waters heard of the exceedingly 
hich favor with 
grated to that portion of the northern end of the Ja 








which they were so regarded they mi-§. Correspondence 
latest by Monday and as much eqriier 92 


lying near Rouse’s Point, on the New York side, to show 


their appreciation of the favor in which they are officially 
held in this State. It is also. asserted that they are ve 
safe and happy there, as they are not often fished for.” 

But this is not what I started to write about, . About 
six miles from St. Albans is the old fishing retreat known 
to the U. S. P. O. Department as “Bay View House,” 
but to the angler as “Sampson’s,” situated right on the 
shore of the bay, which abounds in shoals and reefs. 
The fish were evidently disturbed this year by the heavy 
blasts attending the construction of a new railroad on 
Hero Island, which drove them constantly into deep 
water, but this will not occur in another year. 

Some two or more miles north of the house a peculiarly 
shaped rock some three hundred feet from east to west 
by two hundred wide rises abruptly out of the lake to 
a height of about thirty feet, and this bears the dignified 
name of “Pop-Squash,” Extending from it are a couple 
of bars or reefs, and they usually furnish excellent sport. 
I did not try these grounds on my first trip, but reserved 
what I hoped would be my best day’s sport until my 
second one, and selected my last fishing day. 

The day promised to be delightful. We started in a 
fairly brisk south wind, but before we reached the ground 
it had increased to a gale. Angling was out of the ques- 
tion, and we drew up our boat on the lee of the island. 
Some disgruntled angler must have met a like fate before 
me, for I found a nook in the rock where he had found a 
place in which to lie, and where he had put a stone for 
a pillow, and following his example I lay down and went 
to sleep, my oarsman doing the same, and we slept till 
ni middle of the afternoon, only awaking to get our 
unch. 

The wind was then abating, but it was the calm before 
the storm, for after angling for about half an hour a 
fierce thunder shower drove us to the shore, some half 
a mile distant, where we found refuge in a frame house, 
and which was. spared by the lightning which struck 
near by, and then we pulled for home against an in- 
creasing gale, and in another storm. 

Did I catch any bass? Oh, yes, but the catch was 
limited. It consisted of two fish, and as one did not weigh 
over a pound, half of my catch was returned to the lake. 
And the retrospect of that day? It is delightful; an 
anglers life is always full of lights and shadows, and the 
fight is always brighter by reason of the shadows. 

There is an exhilaration in dancing over the water in 
a light boat when the waves are high and the lake is 
rough; in racing with a thunder storm for a place of 
refuge, and then watching the storm break over the lake 
and the high mountains beyond, and then seeing the 
sun break forth and reveal in the eastern sky a double 
bow of promise for a clear morrow. 

It is not all of angling to fish, and the person who thinks 
so knows but little of the true angler’s greatest pleasures. 
The success which I expected is only a pleasure deferred, 
for if I am fortunate enough to visit the Great Back Bay 
in another year, my first day will be spent on the bars 
and reefs and shoals at Pop-Squash. 

J. S. Van Creer. 
Povcnxeersre, Nov. 12. 


The Fisherman’s Dream. 


Cracktiep the logs to a merry tune, 
Twisted the arrowy tongues of flame; 

Over the carpet the shadows stole, 

And leapt from waiscot to curtain pole. 
The tempest without eddied and whirled, 
Shuddered the dog, on the hearthrug curled. 


Yawned a fisherman, not very old, 

Muttered, and lolled in his easy chair; ’ 
‘Oh, it’s just my luck!” reflected he, 
And gazed at the ceiling absently. 
Despite his very persistent zeal, 


He never managed to fill his creel. : 


Rettled the windows, and creaked the doors, 
Ticxed the old clock in the dim-lit hall; 
Weary of thinking, and vexed of soul, 
Dazed by the shadows that round him stole, 
Languor over the fisherman crept, 

Weighed on his eyelids, so that he slept. 


Rippied the water and played the breeze, 
Warhled and chattered the feathered throng; 
Never yet had the fisherman seen 

Suc. wonderful fish in pond or steam; 
Such wonderful fish that simply took 
Whatever bait he put on his hook. 


Poubled the rod, and quivered the line, 
yvarted the float on its downward way; 
Over and over the beauties rolled, 

And flashed their sides in the sunshine gold 
Shyness or craft they seemed to have none: 
Never, I ween, was such splendid fun! 


a 


Chuckled the fisherman merrily. 
Gathered the sweat on his youthful brow; 
Strewn and flopping about on the grass 
Were specimen fish of every class. 
When, lo! his line, it suddenly broke; 
Cursing his luck, the fisherman woke, 


Smouldered the logs on the dismal hearth. 
Echoed the solitary midnieht hour. 
Marveline much at the thines he’d seen, 
Muttering oft, and thourhtful in mien, 
The fisherman sat and mused awhile, 
Then over his face there crept a smile. 
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Swetled the laughter and rollicking song, 
Mineled the jest and the sportsman’s tale; 
Vet skentical some, and rather cold, 
The while the rash voune fisherman told 
OF sport he’d had in a certain stream, 
Nor uttered a word about’a dream. 
—Phil Sansom in London Fishing Gazette. 
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Possession in Close Time. 
The People vs. Bullalo Fish Company, Lt. 


Following is the full text of the decision of the Appellate Court 
of New York in the case of People vs. Buffalo Fish Company, Lt., 
referred to in our editorial page. 

Elon R. Brown for appellant. The Legislature has 
power to prohibit the possession of fish or game during 
the close season, as a police regulation for the better 
protection of fish and game, and such power is not it- 
consistent with the provision of the Federal Cottstitutiot 
in regard to interstate or foreign commerce, or the provi- 
sion of the State or Federal Constitution for the protec- 
tion of private rights of property. (Phélps v. Racey, 
60 N. Y. 10; Bellows v. Elmendorf, 7 Lans. 462; People 
v. Gerber, 92 Hun. 554; N. Y. Assn. v. Durham, 19 J. & 
S. 306; Lawton v. Steele, 119 N. Y. 226; 152 U. S. 133; 
People v. Doxtater, 75 Hun, 472; Geer v. Conn., 161 U. 
S. 519; Organ v. State, 56 Ark. 267; Ex parte Maier, 103 
Cal. 476.) Limitations of property rights in fish and game 
have exceeded the limitations of such rights in all other 
chattels, because fish and game have always been held 
to belong to the State in trust for the people of the State. 
(Organ v. State, 56 Ark. 270; McReady v. Virginia, 94 

S. 3q1; State v. Beal, 75 Me. 289; Gentile v. State, 

29 Ind. 409, 416; People v. Bridges, 142 4 3&3 State v. 
Roberts, 59 N. H. 256; State v. J ower, 84 Me. 444; Com- 
monwealth y, Manchester, i Mass. 230; 139 U. S. 240; 
Chambers v. Church, 14 R. 1. 398; Allen v. Wyckoff, 48 
N. J. L. 90.) 


William L. Marcy for respondent. The statutes in 
question violate and infringe upon the commerce clause 
of the Constitution of the United States. (Const. of 
U. S., Art. 1, Par. 8; R. R. Co. v. Husen, 95 U. S. 465; 
State Freight Tax, 15 Wall. 232;Ward v. Maryland, 12 
Wall. 418; W ‘elton v. State of Missouri, gr U. S. 275; 
Henderson v.  ¢ etc., 92 U. S. 259; Chy Lung v. 
Freeman, 92 U: S. 275; Scott ». Donald, 165 U. S. 58; 
Walling v. Michigan, 116 U. s. 446; Bowman v. C. & 
N. W. Ry. Co., 125 U. S. 465; Leisy v. Hardin, 135 U. S. 
100.) The statutes in question work a destruction of 
property and defendant is deprived of its property without 
due process of law. (Colon v. Lisk, 153 .N. Y. 188; 
Foster v. Scott, 136 N. Y. 577; Davidson v. New Orleans, 
9@ U. S. 97; People v. Gillson, 109 N. Y. 380; People v. 
Hawkins, 157 N. Y. 1; Magner v. People, 97 Ill. 320 
Collins vy. New Hampshire, 171 U. S. 30; Davis v. Mc- 
Nair, “7 Cr. L. Jour. 213.) The effect of the determina- 
tion by this court that the fish and game laws of this 
State are unconstitutional so far as they prohibit the 
possession of fish lawfully purchased in Canada and 
brought within the State, does not invalidate and destroy 
the force or effect of the Game and Fisheries Act in this 
or other States, but the scope of these laws is limited to 
fish and game caught or killed within the boundaries of 
the State. (Schollenberger v. Penn., 171 U. S. 1; Powell 
v. Penn., 127 U. S. 678.) The object of importation is 
sale; it constitutes the motive for paying the duties; and 
if the United States possess the power of conferring the 
right to sell, as the consideration for which the duty is 
paid, every principle of fair dealing requires that they 
should be understood to confer it. (Schollenberger v. 
Penn., 171 U. S. 1.) 


O’Brien, J. The statute of this State for the protec- 
tion of fish and game forbids any person, under pain of 
indictment and civil penalties, to either’ “catch, kill or 
be possessed” of certain fish named during what is called 
the close season therein prescribed. The defendant had 
in its possession during that season three different kinds 
of fish described in the statute, and this action was 
brought to recover the penalties denounced against of- 
fenders for violation of the law. The defendant in its 
answer alleged that its business is dealing in fresh fish 
on an extensive scale, and for that purpose maintains 
stores in various cities of the State; that it purchased the 
fish.in question from dealers in Ontario and Manitoba in 
Canada, imported it into this State for sale at Buffalo 
under the revenue laws of the United States, paying the 
duties thereon; that in so doing it was lawfully engaged 
in trade and commerce. The plaintiff demurred to this 
answer, thus admitting the facts, and insists that in law 
they do not constitute a defense. The courts below held 
that the demurrer was bad and that the facts constituted 
a good defense. 

‘Lhe appeal presents two questions: First, with respect 
to the true meaning and scope of the statute, and, 
secondly, if it means what the plaintiff insists it does, with 
respect to its validity. I think that the statute is valid 
when reasonably and fairly construed with reference 
to its purpose and object. It is a penal statute, and, there- 
fore, not to be enlarged by construction or applied to 
cases not within the intention. We all agree that the 
purpose was to protect fish within the waters of this 
State. There is absolutely no room for disagreement on 
that point. The Legislature had no interest or purpose 
to protect fish in a foreign country or in some other 
State, and had no power in that regard. Statutes should 
be construed, if possible, so as to avoid absurdity and 
manifest injustice. (People v. Jaehne, 103 N. Y. 182.) 
They should receive such construction as to render them 
practicable, just and reasonably convenient. . (Roscn- 
plaenter v. Roessle, 54 N. Y. 262.) They should be con- 
strued to avoid, if possible, constitutional restrictions 
and understood in a sense within such limitations, rather 
than in conflict with them. (Sage v. City of Brooklyn, 
89 N. Y. 189.) Their validity oat be determined solely 
with reference to constitutional restrictions, and not 
natural equity or justice. (Bertholf v. O'Reilly, 74 N. 
509.) The statute in question does not in terms. or by 
any reasonable implication, forbid a person to “catch kill 
or be possessed” of fish in a foreign country. We all 
agree that our statute does not forbid a person to “catch 
or kill” fish of any kind in Manitoba, but it is said that 
fish so caught. or killed into this 
statute attach to him at once. 
strained to say that this ic not 
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forbidden++that is to say, fish iti the waters‘ of’this State, 
and not those pf S.cyehar in a foreign country. It is simply 
a perversion of the statute to hold that the mere possessictt 
by any person within this State of the fish described in 
the statute during the close season is a violation of it, 
Without regard to thie plaéé Where it was procured, or to 
the manner obtained. (Commonwedllli ¥: Hall, 128 Mass. 
410; People v. Neil, 71 Mich. 325.) 

It has long been the practice with keepers of sumiméf 
hotels in this State to purchase at the proper season of 
the year in Canada, and in other States, game in large 
Qiiatitities atid pf€setve it in eold storage for use in the 
close season, but if this stattité is t6 receive the narrow 
and literal reading contended for they afé all stibject to 
indictment and civil penalties, since they are oe 
possessed of this game during the forbidden period. 
There is scarcely a county of this State in which private 
fish ponds are not to be found, constructed and main- 
tained by private persons on their own land, in which fish 
of the species described iti the statute are kept and propa- 
gated. The fish in such ponds ate pfivate property. They 
have beeii reduced to possessio atid are within the 
dotitiioti of the owitier. Is it a violation of the statute 
for a persoii to catch of kill fish from his own private 
pond? If it is, and the owner feffaifis from it during 
the close season, he will still violate the law, sitite he is 
postessed of tlie fish all the time, and the only way he 
can escape froni tlie pains and penalties of the statute is 
to open the pond and let the fish out, 

In the case at bar the statute is pushed by a literal 
feading to a point quite as unreasonable. In tity opinion 
the law has no reference or application to a case where the 
fish have been imported from a foreign country. The 
conceded facts of this case take it out of the reason and 
policy of the law. 

But it is argued that unless the stattit? is ¢onstrued to 
inhibit the possession, during the close sedsoti, Of fish 
imported from a fore'gn country, it cannot be enfotced, 
but will be evaded by false swearing. This means that 
if the stummer hotel keeper, the owner of the private 
pond atid the foreign importer, under the circumstances 
stated, are allowed to estape, thei some one else may 
falsely pretend that his possessioti of fish during the close 
stason was obtained in a similar manner, when in fact 
he is feilly guilty of violating the law by procuring 
them from the watéts of the State. This argument seetns 
to be based upon the notioti that unless the innocent are 
convicted the guilty may escape. It assumes that in the 
interpretation of a penal statute, such a femote danger 
must be anticipated and guarded against. I thitik it puts 
rather too much faith in the potency of perjury 4$ a 
defense to an honest claim, and too little in the capacity 
of courts atid juries to distinguish truth from false- 
hood. When it was proposed to change the criminal 
law and permit an accused person to testify in his own 
behalf, the proposition was for a long time resisted by 
similar arguments. It was said that the temptation to 
swear falsely under such circumstances was so great that 
crime could never be putiished if the accused was per- 
mitted to testify in his own behalf; whereas experience 
has shown that a person on trial for a penal offense very 
rarely, if ever, helps his case by falsehood. Indeed, it 
may be safely asserted that the new law, instead of 
thwarting justice, as anticipated, has been a very great 
aid in the enforcement of the criminal law. There is not 


. the slightest reason for giving a strained and unnatural 


construction to the statute in question in order to meet 
such an imaginary danger. The possesison of the fish or 
game at the forbidden season, within this State, is prima 
facie evidence that the possessor has violated the law, and 
the burden is then cast upon him of proving facts to show 
that the possession was lawful. If he has no better de- 
fense than one based on falsehood, it will be entirely safe 
to trust to the power of cross-examination and the in- 
telligence of the court and jury to detect and expose it, as 
in offenses of much greater magnitude. The contention 
of the People in this case is virtually to the effect that 
possession in all cases. instead of being prima facie proof, 
is conclusive, and no facts can be shown to explain or to 
take the case out of the statute. The accused would not 
even be permitted to show that he acquired the possession 
within the State at a time when it was perfectly lawful 
to do so. ; 

But if this is what the statute means and it is to be held 
that the conceded facts of this case are within its penal 
provisions, then I think it is clearly invalid. as in con- 
flict with the commerce clause of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. In this view of the case, the question and the only 
question is whether a State statute can be lawfully enacted 
to prohibit a citizen of this State from buying fish in 
Canada, importing it into this State under the revenue 
regulations of the United States, and exposing it for sale 
here. There is no question at all about the competency of 
the States, in the exercise of the police power, to enact 
game laws. The question is whether such laws can be 
so framed as to prohibit or restrict by penal provisions 
the importation of an article of food in universal use. 
That fish is such an article of food and the subject of 
foreign and interstate commerce, I assume no one will 
deny. That the purchase of fish for food in a foreign 
country and its importation here for sale. as such, is a 
branch of foreign commerce, is too clear for discussion. 
That the statute in question forbids the possession, and 
consequently the sale here, of an important article of 
food, is equally clear. Upon the construction contended 
for, the penal provisions of the statute absolutely inhibit 
the possession of the property at a season of the year 
when it is most in demand as an article of food. That 
the statute operates as a restriction upon the defendant’s 
business as an importer and dealer in fish. no one can 
doubt. That a statute so operating is in conflict with the 
exclusive power of Congress to regulate fore’gn com- 
merce is not questioned. and yet the contention is made 
with great earnestness that this statute is perfectly valid. 

reasoning upon which this conclusion is based if I 
understand it, is that the State has power to nass game 
laws. which no one denies; that the object of this statute 
was to protect game in this State and not to interfere 
in any way with foreign commerce, and. since the purpose 
that the islature had in view was lawful and laudable, 
the statute is good. although. in fact, it does prohibit or 
restrict the importation of fresh fish as an article of food. 
Tf the Legislaturg did not intend ta restrict foreign com- 
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merce, as is 4$serted, then it is obvious that the statue 
should be read and ittterpreted according to that intention, 
in which event it would have no application to the facts of 
this ease; but, strangely enotigh, it is given a meaning 
which impittes to the lawmakers: just the contrary, since 
it is said that the possession of imported fish is in terms 
inhibited. The good ifttentions of the Legislature: will 
not save a State statute from condemnation when it in 
fact conflicts with the supreme law of the land. If it 
restri¢ts the freedom of commerce, as this certainly does, 
then it is void, no matter what nanie may have been 
given to it, or what good purpose it was irtended to pro- 
mote. An act to protect game or to promote health may 
be so framed and applied as to restrict or regulate traffic 
im some article of commerce, arid when it does it is just 
as obttioxious as if passed for that purpose under a title 
eXpfessing that very intent. It will not do to hold that 
the Coftstitution can never be violated except when the 
Legislature ititends to. It is frequently violated with 
the very best intentions. (People v. Hawkins, 157 N. 
=. 3) 

I pass over ‘the suggestion that the statute may be 
considered as a health law and applied as such, since the 
sport of fishing and hunting promotes health. The num- 
bet of people who can indulge in the sport are so few 
comparatively, and the number who are obliged to buy 
fish itt the market for food so large, relatively, that a 
defetise of the law as an agent or handmaid of the public 
health canriot be taken quite seriously. Reasoning of that 
kind etiables us to deceive ourselves with names and 
words, but fails to prove that a law wh'ch prohibits the 
sale of a healthy article of food, imported from a foreign 
country, is a valid exercise of power. It m‘ght as well 
be afgued that a statute prohibiting the sale or possession 
of intoxicating liquors imported from abroad or from 
another State is not what it professes to be, but a health 
law in disguise, since it operates to restrain a few people 
from ruining their health by excessive drinking. The 
qtiestion in this case is not solved or advanced one step by 
atgtments to show that the statute is a healthful exer- 
cise by the State of the police power with respect to 
internal objects. We must always come back to the in- 
quiry as to its effect upon trade in an article of food, when 
applied to the conceded facts of this case. 

The law on the question has so often been stated by 
the highest court of the land, in accordance with the 
tules already stated, that much further discussion would 
be out of place. I will recall only a few of the more 
recent cases. In Bowman v. Chicago, etc., Railway Co. 
(125 U. S. 465) it was held that a State has no power 
to enact laws for the purpose of protecting its people 
against the evils of intemperance. which, in fact, operate 
to regulate commerce and forbid the importation into 
the State of intoxicating liquors without a certificate 
first obtained from the State authorities that the person to 
whom the goods are consigned is authorized to sell liquor 
under the State law, although the act was passed with- 
out any purpose of affecting interstate commerce, but as a 
police regulation to protect the health and morals of the 
people. The same doctrine was repeated in a more recent 
case. (Scott vy. McDonald, 165 U. S. 58.) It was again 
held in Leisy v. Hardin (135 U. S. 100) that liquors are 
lawful subjects of commerce and a State is without power 
to restrict or prohibit their importation from a_ sister 
State, nor, when imported, prohibit their sale. In Minne- 
sota v. Barber (136 U. S. 313) it was held that a State 
statute. conceded to have been passed in good faith for the 
protection of the public health, which forbids the sale 
within the State of certain meat products, unless the ani- 
mals were first inspected therein before they were killed, 
is unconstitutional and void. The same doctrine was 
subsequently reaffirmed. (Brimmer v. Rebman, 138 U. 
S. 73.) iy | 

In Schollenberger v. Pennsylvania (171 U. S. 1) it was 
held that a statute of the State which forbids any person 
from selling, exposing for sale or having in possession 
oleomargarine was invalid, in so far as it operated to 
prohibit the introduction of the article into the State 
from another State. It was admitted that all these statutes 
were based upon the undoubted police power of the State 
to protect health and morals, but the good intentions with 
which they were enacted did not save them from con- 
demnation, since they operated as a regulation of, or 
restriction upon, interstate commerce, and so far as they 
had that operation they were void. | 

If there is any difference in principle, or any sound or 
reasonable distinction pertinent to the question now be- 
fore us, between a statute intended to protect fish, and 
to foster and promote sport, or the pastime of hunting and 
fishing, and those to protect health by providing for an 
inspection of animals to be used as meat, to promote 
temperance and morality by forbidding the sale of liquors, 
or to suppress fraud by restricting the sale of imitation 
butter as food, I have not been able to perceive it, and 
I may add that no one has yet attempted to state it. If 
there is any distinction at all it would be against and not 
in support of a statute intended only to promote sport 
and pleasure. That is all laudable enough, but not so 
important to the body politic as laws to protect health, or 
suppress crime and promote morality; all of which have 
been held to be void when so framed as to regulate or 
restrict interstate or foreign commerce. If the statute 
in question has the meaning and effect claimed for it, then 
its operation cannot be better illustrated than by the ad- 
mitted facts of this case. st 

It seems that had the defendant at the time it imported 
fish also imported meat, liquors or oleomargarine. all the 
latter articles would be protected from State laws re- 
stricting their sale or possession by the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, while the fish would be subject to 
the penal restrictions of the game laws. I cannot be- 
lieve that this is a reasonable or tenable view of the law 
applicable to this case. 

It will not be profitable to review or discuss the game 
laws of other States or countries, or the decis‘ons of 
local courts interpreting the same. It may be admitted 
that these States have game laws as drastic as our own, 
but that has no bearing on the question now before us. 
The learned counsel for the plaintiff has not fornd any 
authoritv in anv State court to sustain the pronosition that 

me laws, ‘however framed, can be so applied as to pro- 

ibit the importation of an article of food in general use 
from a foreign country’ or another State into this State 
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and exposing it for sale here. It must always be borne 
in mind that this is the only question that we are now 
concerned with. The statutes and decisions in other: 
States furnish no light on -this question. Indeed the: 
strongest case that the learned counsel for the People has 
been able to find in favor of his contention is one decided 
by this court. (Phelps v. Racey, 60 N. Y. 10.) But it is 
admitted that the principle upon which that case was 
decided was subsequently overruled by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and that upon the question now 
under consideration it is no longer law. (Pierce v. New 
Hampshire, 5 How. [U. S.] 504; Leisy v. Hardin, 135 
U. S. 129, 118; Bowman v. Chicago, etc., Railway Co., 
125 U. S. 507.) That case rests entirely upon the proposi- 
tion that a State law regulating foreign or interstate com- 
merce is valid unless Congress has made some regulation 
on the subject, a principle which has been compietely 
overthrown by the court of last resort, as will be seen 
from an examination of the cases cited. 

Passing from the collection of State statutes for the pro- 
tection of fish and game and the decisions of State courts 
as to their scope and effect, which occupy such a promi- 
nent place in the brief of the learned counsel for the 
People, it would perhaps be unjust to his argument to 
ignore two cases in the Federal Court which he claims 
support his contention in some way. If they do, they are 
entitled to great weight and consideration, since the de- 
cisions of that court upon this question are the supreme 
law of the land. If they do not it may be safely asserted 
that the learned counsel has found no controlling author- 
ity to support the proposition that a State may enact a 
sta:ute which makes it a penal offense for the defendant 
to buy fish in the markets of Manitoba or Ontario, in 
Canada, import it into this State and have it in his pos- 
session at Buffalo. If the court of last resort ha; ever 
said anything tending to support this proposition, even 
by construction or fair implication it is doubtless author- 
ity binding upon this court. But it is very clear, I think, 
that it has not. 

Lawton v. Steele (152 U. S. 133). That case decided 
three propositions, none of which have any relation to 
this case. (1) That the State had the power to regulate 
the manner of taking fish from waters within its jurisdic- 
tion. (2) That it had power to forbid fishing in such 
waters with nets. (3) That the nets destroyed in that 
case, being of comparatively small value, the State had 
power to declare them a nuisance and summarily abate 
them. 

Geer v. Connecticut (161 U. S. 519). That case decides 
the following points: (1) That a State statute which for- 
bids the kill:ng of game for the purpose of conveying the 
same beyond the limits of the State, or having it in pos- 
session with that intent, is valid. (2) That wild game 
within the State belongs to the whole people in com- 
mon, and that legislation to prevent its extinction by con- 
veying it out of the State was not in conflict with the 
Constitution. (3) That the individual who caught or 
killed it within the State acquired not an absolute but a 
qualified property in it, since the use er enjoyment was 
limited to the boundaries of the State. (4) That since 
the use or enjoyment was limited to the people of the 
State it was not the subject of foreign or interstate com- 
merce, though it was the subijzct of internal commerce. 
(5) Not being the subject of foreign or interstate com- 
merce, but merely of internal commerce, the statute was 
not in conflict with the commerce clause of the Iederal 
Constitution. 

Every proposition embraced in these two cases may be 
and is freely admitted, but not one of them has any bear- 
ing on this case. In the first case it was held that the 
Siate had power to forbid fishing with nets and ip order 
to make the prohibition effectual, to declare the nets a 
nuisance and destroy them summarily without liab 1 ty for 
compensation. In the second case it was held that, inas- 
much as the State owned all the game within its limits, it 
might legislate to keep it there and cou'd forbid any one 
from conveying it out of the State and enforce such pro- 
hib:tion. But I am unable to see how all this or anything 
in those cases helps the plain.iff’s position in this case. 
Here the defendant bought fish in Canada as a commercial 
article, where it was lawfully exposed for sale, imported 
it into this State under revenue laws, and had what was 
clearly his own property in his possession, and because 
he is possessed of his own property so acquired the 
statute in question subjects him to indictment and civil 
penalties. It would be difficult in this view to imagine a 
plainer or more direct interference with foreign com- 
merce than this case presents. 

The ma‘n proposition, after all, in support of the 
plaintiff's conten ion is based more upon policy and ex- 
pediency than upon law. When fairly stated it is this: 
A statute to protect fish and game within the State does 
not protect unless it inhibits the importation of fish and 
game from a foreign country or another State. When this 
propos‘tion is carefully examined it will be found to be 
not only without any foundation in fact. or in experience, 
but when applied to cases like the one in hand the mani- 
fest tendency is to defeat the very object of the law. which, 
of course, must be assumed to be protection. The in- 
dividual who is permitted to hunt and fish in Canada or 
in another State, and bring w‘th him here the fruits of his 
labor, will do very much less of hunting and fishing at 
home. If his warfare upon game or fish is carried on in a 
foreign country, or in another State it would seem to 
be unwise to prevent him for the purnose of protecting fi:h 
and game at home. The game law that cuts off the sunnly 
from abroad diminishes rather than increases and nrotects 
the supply at home. Legislation that would prohibit the 
defendant from drawing a supply of fresh fish from 
Canada during the close season simply furnishes a strong 
temptation to procure it from the waters of this State, 
even in violation of law. It is said that there is a passion 
inherent in man to kill or capture game in spite of penal 
laws forb‘dding it. If that be so it would seem to be 
wisdom to allow the passion to expend itself by nermit- 
ting those who enjov it to canture and hecome nossecsed 
of fish or game in Canada. or in other States where the 
law permits it. rather than furnish a temptation to vio'ate 
the law at home during the close season. To forhid the 
taking of fish in, a foreign countrv or in another State 
where if is lawful. by our own citizens during the season, 
or the ‘possession within the State of what is so taken, 


‘tends to exterminate rather than protect fish here. The 
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legislator who would protect the forests of this State 
by prohibiting the importation of lumber or timber from 
Canada, or from other States, would be rated as a 
visionary theorist, but in a certain degree that is the prin- 
ciple upon which the argument for the People in this case 
proceeds for the protection of fish and game. What is 
true with respect to the forests is equaly true of every 
other natural product of the soil or of the waters of the 
State, so that it is plain that the plaintiff's theory of this 
case, when put into complete operation all around the 
boundaries of the State, would, instead of protecting fish 
and game, go far to exterminate both. 

But all these considerations are subordinate and col- 
lateral to the main question, and when they are all weighed 
and examined we are brought back again to the real situa- 
tion which the case presents. Admitting, for the purposes 
of the argument, that the statute in question means just 
what the plaintiff's counsel claims for it, the important 
fact still remains that Congress has permitted the de- 
fendant to import fresh fish upon payment of certain 
duties. It has paid the duties and complied with the 
Federal regulations, but when the article is brought here 
the State steps in and forbids the defendant to have it in 
its possession, and, of course, forbids the sale. This 
creates a direct conflict between the regulations of Con- 
gress and those of the State, and consequently the latter 
must yield to the former. The State had no power to 
extend its police legislation to such a transaction, and, 
of course, had no power to forbid what Congress had 
expressly permitted. 

The case, in my opinion, was correctly decided by the 
courts below, and the judgment should be affirmed. 


The Dissenting Opinion. 


Gray, J. (dissenting). The questions certified for our 
decision are questions of law, which were raised below by 
the demurrer to the defenses interposed in the action. 
They are these: Are the facts that these fish were law- 
fully taken in the Dominion of Canada and that they were 
purchased there by the defendant and by it imported into 
the State of New York, upon payment of the duties fixed 
pursuant to the United States tariff laws, a good answer 
to the claim of the People that the Fisheries Law has been 
violated by having such fish in possession and is the State 
statute, for inhibiting the possession during the close 
season of this State, in conflict with the Federal Con- 
stitution, or with the Constitution of this State? 

It is not, nor can it be, seriously contended, as I think, 
that the law is in conflict with any of the provisions of the 
Constitution of the State. The case of Phelps v. Racey 
(60 N. Y. 10) should be conclusive upon that point; 
whatever may be said of it upon the Federal question 
raised. The Federal question is whether the statute, in the 
particular feature in question, violates, or infringes upon, 
the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, 
which authorize Congress to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and between the States. The defendant's 
contention upon that ground has been sustained below. 
The theory of Mr.Justice Lambert’s opinion at the Trial 
Term, which was adopted by the justices of the Appellate 
Division, is, as I apprehend it, that in making unlawful 
the possession of property, which has been imported under 
the sanction of the Federal tariff laws, the enactment of 
those provisions of the Fisheries statute by the Legisla- 
ture conflicted with the power vested in Congress under 
the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution re- 
ferred to. 

It was, also, observed by the learned justice, in his 
opinion, that “the object of the statute is to protect the 
game fishes in the waters of the State, and that object is 
not promoted by depriving citizens of their property in 
fish which have been caught and killed outside of the 
jurisdiction of the State, and which have become com- 
ponent parts of commerce, and the law cannot, therefore, 
be sustained as an exercise of the police power except as it 
deals with those fish which may have been taken within 
the jurisdiction of the State.” Prior to this decision of 
the learned court below, Phelps v. Racey was regarded as 
settling the question of the legislative power to do just 
what has been done in the law now attacked. That was 
an action which was brought under the Game Law of 
1871, to recover penalties against the defendant for having 
in possession, contrary to the statute, certain game birds 
during the close season. The defense was that the de- 
fendant became possessed of them during the open season, 
or they were received from the State of Minnesota or 
Illinois, where the killing at the time was lawful. Thus 
the situation was the same as in the present case, so far 
as it presented the legal questions. It was there held 
that the fact alleged that the game “was either killed 
within the lawful period, or brought from another State 
where the killing was lawful” constituted no defense; 
inasmuch as the penalty was denounced against the selling 
or possession, irrespective of the time or place of killing. 
The objection of a want of power in the Legislature to 
pass the act was held to be untenable and it was said that 
the measures best adapted for the protection and the 
preservation of game “are for the Legislature to deter- 
mine and the courts can not review its discretion. If the 
regulations operate, in any respect, unjustly or oppres- 
sively, the proper remedy must be applied by that body” ; 
and the provisions of the act, though seemingly stringent 
and severe, were not “foreign to the objects sought to be 
attained, or outside of the wide discretion vested in the 
Legislature.” In speaking of the argument that the law 
violated the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, 
Chief Judge Church deemed it unnecessary to consider 
“how far the exercise of the power of Congress under 
the provision would interfere with the authority of the 
State to pass game laws, and regulate and prohibit the 
sale and possession of game either as a sanitary measure 
or for ‘its protection as an article of food. It will suffice 
for this case that the statute does not conflict with any 
law which Congress has passed on the subject.” The 
authority of this case upon the constitutional right to 
enact such laws has been widely recognized in the State 
courts; where similar statutory provisions were assailed, 
and among other cases might be cited those of Magner 
v. The People (97 Il. 320); Commonwealth v. Savage 
(155 Mass. 278); State v. Rodman (58 Minn. 393), and 
Roth v. State (7 Ohio C. C. 62). In England the case of 
Whitehead v. Smithers (L. R. [2 Com. Pl. Div.] 5 
may be referred to as in point; where Chief Justice Coie. 
ridge observed of the act for the protection of wild fowl, 


passed in 1876, that “the object is to prevent British wild 
fowl from being’ improperly killed and sold under pre- 
tense of their being imported from abroad.” (And see 
Price v. Bradley, L. R. [16 Q. B. Div.] 148, upon the 
Fresh Water Fisheries Act.) 

In the court below, Phelps v. Racey was deemed to be 
no longer controlling, for the reason that its principles 
have been “overruled by subsequent judicial authority.” 
The reference is to that part of the opinion which suggests 
the proposition that, in the absence of the enactment of a 
law by Congress, the States may regulate commerce among 
themselves. This doctrine, though supported by author- 
ity at the time (Pierce v. New Hampshire, 5 How. [U. 
S.] 504), would seem to have been overruled by later 
cases (Leisy v. Hardin, 135 U. S. 100; and Schollenberger 
v. Pennsylvania, 171 ib. 1) ; which hold that laws inhibit- 
ing the receipt of an imported commodity, or its disposi- 
tion, amount essentially to a regulation of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States. I consider, how- 
ever, that the Fisheries Law presents no conflict with the 
commerce clause of the Federal Constitution and that it 
is purely a governmental regulation, within the legiti- 
mate exercise of the police power of the State, relating to 
a matter essentially of internal policy, as affected by a 
common public interest. It was quite unnecessary to the 
decision of Phelps v. Racey that Chief Judge Church 
should have expressed himself as he did upon the question 
of the bearing of the statute upon the commerce clause of 
the Federal Comstitution, and it did not prevent the 
decision from»being controlling upon the main question. 
There is no question of interstate or foreign commerce, 
in my opinion, but, merely, one of whether, in the in- 
terest of the protection and preservation of game fishes, 
the Legislature may not competently enact a statute so 
stringent in its provisions as to insure the accomplish- 
ment of the end in view; however,-it might result in an 
apparent restriction of the liberty of the citizen. Com- 
pared with the legislation which was sustained in the grain 
elevator cases (People v. Budd, 117 N. Y. 1, effirmed in 
143 U. S. 517), where the right of the Legislature to fix 
the maximum charge which a pers6f tight make, in his 
own business, for elevating grain, atid to limit the charge 
for shoveling to the actual cost, was upheld upon the 
theory that the business was one which, by reason of its 
magnitude and character, was affected by a public interest, 
this statute is mild, indeed. The exercise of the police 
power, which is necessarily vested in the State Govern- 
ment for the proper regulation of matters which con- 
cern the well-being and prosperity of the community, with- 
in constitutional limits, rests in the wise discretion of the 
Legislature. When its operation is in the direction of so 
regulating the use of private property, or of so restrain- 
ing personal action, as to secure, or to tend to, the com- 
fort and welfare of the community, no constitutional 

uaranty is violated. (People v. Ewer, 141 N. Y. 129.) 
t is implied in the social compact that, in matters of 
public concern, the interest of the individual shall always 
yield to that of the public. The Legislature is not the 
final judge as to what is a proper exercise of the police 
power and its acts in that direction are subject to review 
in the courts; but, where a public and beneficial purpose 
is evident, the courts will not substitute their judgment 
for that of the legislative body. The remedy must be 
found in an appeal to the legislative wisdom. 

In Geer v. Connecticut (161 U. S. 519), a case arising 
under the Connecticut statute in relation to game birds, it 
was said that “the right to preserve game flows from the 
undoubted existence in the State of a police power to that 
end, which may be none the less efficiently called into 
play, because by doing so interstate commerce may be 
remotely and indirectly affected (citing cases). Indeed, 
the source of the police power as to game birds * * * 
flows from the duty of the State to preserve for its people 
a valuable food supply.” (Citing at v. Racey and 
other cases.) In Lawton v. Steele (152 U. S. 133, affirm- 
ing our decision in 119 N. Y. 226), the police power of 
the State was discussed and it was said that “the preser- 
vation of game and fish has always been treated as within 
the proper domain of the police power,” and that “the 
State may interfere whenever the public interests demand 
it and in this particular a larger discretion is necessarily 
vested in the Legislature, to determine, not only what the 
public interests require, but what measures are necessary 
for the protection of such interests.” (Citing cases.) 
“It must appear,” the opinion holds “first, that the in- 
terests of the public generally, as distinguished from 
those of a particular class, require such interference; and 
second, that the measures are reasonably necessary for the 
accomplishment of the purpose and not unduly oppressive 
upon individuals.” 

The object of this statute was to protect and preserve 
certain game fishes during the breeding season; an ob- 
ject, manifestly, in which the people of the State may be 
presumed to be more or less keenly interested and which 
is recognized, as Judge Church observed, in all civilized 
countries. The purpose is to protect certain fishes within 
our jurisdiction, with no reference to those of other 
States or countries. If they may be brought into the 
State within the close season here, as articles of commerce 
protected by United States laws and, therefore, placed 
beyond the reach of the State laws declaring and regu- 
lating an internal policy, the result would be to facilitate 
evasions of the law and to make detection difficult. if not 
impossible. The general tendencies of human nature, it 
might, not inappropriately, be observed, are such as to 
make necessary so strict a law as to render obedience to 
the mandate certain. The statute aims at preventing game 
fishes from being unlawfully taken and exterminated, and 
any regulation which tends to secure that aim should be 
regarded as a legitimate and fair exercise of the police 
power. 

Not an arbitrary, but a wise and politic, purpose is evi- 
dent in this statutory regulation, touching as it does the 
interests of the pone in a form of food supply, as in a 
form of sport. I cannot understand its being likened to 
such legislation as was condemned in People v. Hawkins 
(157 N. Y. 1). There the act required all goods made by 
contract labor to be labeled “convict made,” when pos- 
sessed and offered for sale, and it was held to be repug- 
nant to the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution ; 
because “a regulation of commerce by means of which 
the value of merchandise’ made in another State was to be 
depressed. or its sale prohibited.” It was a restriction 
upon the freedom of commerce to permit the same articles 
to be put upon the market freely, if made in factories; 


when, if made in a prison in another State, a citizen, 

having lawfully purchased them, could not expose them 

ead sale without branding or labeling them as “convict 
— 

Nor can I perceive that the doctrine of the oleomar- 
garine cases is applicable. (Schollenberger v. Pennsyl- 
vania, 171 U. S.1.) There is a clear distinction between 
legislation which discriminates with reference to a manu- 
factured food product, not impure nor unhealthful, and 
legislation which seeks to preserve the gaitie fishes within 
the waters of the State, either as a natural article of food 
supply or as a form of public sport. In the one case 
there is an interference with commerce, as commerce; in 
the other case, commerce is not aimed at, but the preser- 
vation from extermination of the People’s property in 
game fishes. In the one case there is interference with 
commercial dealing in a manufactured product, which, 
not unreasonably, may be said to lack justification in 
those ordinarily recognized principles upon which the 
police power of the State is properly exercised; while in 
the other case the preservation from extermination of the 
game fishes within the jurisdiction of the State reasonably 
commends itself as legislation in the interest of preserv- 
ing to the People a valuable natural and common food 
supply, which is deemed in danger of being destroyed and 
which it is, therefore, the duty of the State to prevent 
by the exercise of its undoubted police power. The 
Schollenberger case dealt with the prohibition by legisla- 


tion of oleomargarine as a law “which prevents the in- . 


troduction of a perfectly healthful commodity, merely for 
the purpose ‘of in that way more easily preventing an 
adulterated and ‘possibly injurious article from being in- 
troduced. We do not think this is a fair exercise of 
legislative discretion, when applied to the article in ques- 
tion.” (Per Peckham, J., at p. 15.) 

I think if importations may be excluded which might 
affect the public health, that they may be excluded if 
tending to endanger the enforcement of a law intended 
to protect and to preserve the People’s property rights 
in game and fishes. There is no danger that legislative 
encroachments upon individual rights will be encouraged 
by such a decision. The presumption which obtains in 
favor of the constitutionality of legislative acts is not 
met here by any reasonable objection. The only, and the 
evident, object of the statute is to protect the game fishes 
mentioned during a season allowed for breeding and 
development and must surely be within the admitted range 
of the duties of State government. 

It should be observed, in connection with the views 
expressed, that by Section 190 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure our jurisdiction to review is confined to the ques- 
tions certified. In this case they demand of the court 
whether‘the statute they refer to is in conflict with any 
provision of the State or the Federal Constitution. Other 
questions are not here; which might be suggested as 
affecting the construction of the statute in its effect upon 
some exercise of private rights, in one way or another. 

I think that the judgment should be reversed and that 
the questions certified should be answered in the ative. 

Parker, Ch. J., and Landon, J., concur with O’Brien, 
J., and Werner, J., concurs on first ground stated in 
opinion; Haight and Martin, JJ., concur with Gray, J., 
for reversal. ; 

Judgment affirmed and questions certified answered in 
the affirmative. 


The Salmon’s Term of Life. 


What is the natural term of life among salmon? asks 
an English writer. Fishculturists have settled all about 
their birth, babyhood and arrival at maturity; but it yet 
remains for some one to answer the question with which 
I started this note. That pike attain to a great age has 
been placed beyond all doubt. It is not believed, in the 
present day, that the legendary pike, 267 years old, ever 
had any existence. Two or three huge pike, bearing en- 
graved rings, have been found dead; but there always 
were practical jokers, and the legends on these rings can 
be taken cum grano salis. The size of fish is largely in- 
fluenced by food supply, and mere weight is, therefore, no 
real guide to age. The only authenicated captures of 
old salmon, marked in infancy by rings or fin-cuttings, 
give us nothing older than ten or twelve years. These 
marked salmon were all approximately 30 pounds in 
weight, and we may therefore assume that they had 
attained their maximum growth. How much longer 
would they live—barring accidents? I have discussed 
this ‘question with scores of intelligent men who have 
been netting and trapping salmon all their lives, and the 
consensus of opinion put fifteen years as the extreme 
limit of a salmon’s life. In that period he might become 
a 50-pounder, but there are giants and pigmies among 
salmon as among men. The size of the river of their 
birth bears some relation to the size of the salmon them- 
selves; and the patriarch of a small stream may die of old 
age without reaching 20 pounds weight. Pike undoubt- 
edly live to the age of forty or fifty years at the outside, 
but their lives are somnolent by comparison with the 
arduous strife and struggles of a salmon’s existence. 


Onondaga Anglers. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Anglers’ As- 
sociation, held in Syracuse, N. Y., last week, the report 
of the fish and game protector was read. A summary 
of his work for the past two months showed a total of 
forty-eight nets of various kinds captured and destroyed. 
These nets included traps, fykes, seines and gill nets. 
They were taken from Oneida Lake, Onondaga Lake 
and the Seneca and Oneida rivers. Just at present the 
pirates are very active, and it is proposed to continue 
the work with unabated vigor until the waters are frozen 
over. A proposition was made to employ a second pro- 
tector, and if the funds of the Association permit, thi 
will probably be done. 

The following were elected members: James M. Bel- 
den, Michael Whelan, L. C. Smith, E. M. Brown and 
A. A. -‘Kempter. The following committee of four was 
appointed to solicit members: John H. Forey, R. V. 
Miller, S. T. Betts, M. J. French and A. H. Schwartz. 

A committee was also appointed to wait on the Board 
of Supervisors and ask for an appropriation for the use 
of the Association during the coming season. 

John H.:Forey and C. H. Mowry were elected dele- 
gates, and George B. Wood and L. S. Mo alternates 
to the annual convention of the New York League. ; 
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The Oar Fish. 


THE oar fish takes its name from the two vertical fins 
which much resemble a pair of oars. It is of wide dis- 
tribution, having been reported from points so widely 
separated as Scandinavia and New Zealand. The Standard 
Natural History describes it under the name of Regalecus 
banksii, by which it is known to naturalists, as follows: 

“In these ventrals are represented by single styliform 
rays, more or less dilated and oar-like at their ex- 
tremities, and distinct ribs are developed. The species 
appear to inhabit rather deep water, and some of them 
grow to a very large size, or at least attain a great 
length. The species of which most specimens have been 
seen or cast ashore along the coasts of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula and Great Britain occasionally reach the 
length of at least 22ft. But little is known of its habits. 
One was observed alive, but in a dying condition, about 
six miles from land, lying on its side. When approached 
by a boat the fish ‘righted’ itself, and came with a gentle, 
lateral, undulating motion toward them, showing its crest 
and a small portion of the head above water. When 
it came alongside a man struck it with a hooked stick, and 
it made off with a vigorous and vertical undulating mo- 
tion, and disappeared as quick as lightning under the 
surface. Twice the fish escaped its pursuers, but a third 
attempt enabled them to capture it, two’ men putting their 
arms round the fish, and lifting it into the boat. This 
specimen was 12% feet long. The Regalecus banksii has 
received from the English the name of oar fish, and has 
also been mingled with the traditions of the sea serpent, 
and been described as such. 

“From the engraving the fish has irregular black strokes 
across its body. The two oars are under the body close 
to the head ,and the head is furnished with about twelve 
plumes, representing a cockatéo’s comb.” ~ if 


The Fly-Fisherman and Fanny. 
A Fishing Fancy from the Chicago Tribune. 


“Apr alliteration’s artful aid’ has been employed, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in a most effective manner by 
writers from time immemorial; and when the alliteration 
is really apt it seems to lend a factitious force to the lan- 
guage. The tendency toward its use would seem to be 
rather natural than forced; for the law of association of 
scenes, sounds and sensations generally naturally sug- 
gests alliteration; and the writer is influenced more than 
he is aware of in his selection of words. 

The average reader, however, is generally impressed 
with the idea that there is something extraordinary in 
the alliterative art; but this is only because he overlooks 
the vast possiblities of so copious a language as ours. 
As an object lesson on this subject the Tribune prints 
a bit of literary trifling written by a Chicago student of 
language. It serves at least to illustrate in a striking 
way the vastness of the English vocabulary, and here 
and there the real aptness of alliteration. 

Frisky Frederick Fernando Fortescue, famous fly- 
fisherman from Frankfort, fully forty-five, finely fixed 
financially, fancied fascinating Fanny Flabella Fitzher- 
bert, fairly fifteen, from faraway Florida—funny fantasy 
for forty-five. Firstly, fastidious Fanny, feeling fancy- 
free, furtively fled for freedom from Fred’s frequent fond 
familiarities, for fear Fred falsely flirted for -fun—fine 
finesse for fifteen. 

Fortescue, finding Fanny fractious, fretted forlornly for 
fortnights; finally feeling fatigued from foolish fault- 
finding; furthermore finding fishing fine, farmers friendly, 
fishermen few, forsook fretting for fly-fishing. 

Flinging far factitious fluttering feather flies, fabricated 
for fetching foolish fish from foam-flecked floods, flowing 
freely from frigid fountains, Fred fortuitously found 
Fanny Filabella filially fetching for Father Fitzherbert 
fragrant flowers from fertile fields. Forgetting fastidious 
Fanny’s fad for fashionable formalities, foolhardy Fred, 
firing fishingrod, flew forward fairly fondling Fanny’s 
fair form. 

Frivolous Fanny, fancying Fred Foolishly fresh, flout- 
ingly frowned. frightened Fred from further forwardness; 
furthermore, feigning feminine fury, Fanny fled fleetly 
forestward from Fortescue’s friendly familiarities. 

Frustrated Fred, feeling foully forsaken, forebore 
further fun, fly-fishing. Fiercely flinging far five fine, 
fat, flapping fish, fraudulently forced from frigid fluid, 
for Friday’s fast-day feast, Frederick forthwith frenziedly 
followed Fanny’s fetterless flight. 

Fanny, feeling fearfully flurried, flitted far faster, fleeing 
from Fred’s flagitious freshness—Fortescue fruitlessly 
following Fanny’s fairylike form. Fugacious Fanny fre- 
quently faltered from fatigue; finally, feeling fagged from 
furiously fleeing for fifty-five furlongs, Fanny’s frail, 
fevered figure fell flat, feet foremost. 

Full forty frowsy females flew forward for Fanny’s 
frail figure fallen flat; fifteen fearfully foul fagots, fool- 
ishly filliping Fanny’s fair fingers; fifteen fiendishly fre- 
netic frips, fanning Fanny’s forehead; five frightfully 
freckled frumps, furnishing frayed falcon’s feathers for 
fumigating Fanny’s fainting fit forthwith; five furacious 
feminine felons, fraudenly filching Fanny’s fine feminine 
frippery. 

Faithfully following Fanny’s faltering footsteps, Fred- 
erick Fernando, fuming frightfully from festination, for- 
tunately finding Fanny faintly flushing from fetid feather 
fumes, foiled further fraud. Facetiously flinging forty 
farthings forward for feminine fees, Fred forbade further 
fumigation for ireeing Fanny from fainting fits. Forty 
frightfully fat females, fickly forgetting Fanny’s forlorn- 
ness, forthwith fiercely fought for filthy farthings. 

Fanny finding flight futile, felicitously forebore further 
feminine finesse, for Fanny Flabella felt flattered. Far 
from finding fault, Fanny forgot Fred’s former familiar 
freshness; for Frederick’s faithful following firmly fixed 
Fanny’s favor forever. ; 

Fred freely forgave Fanny’s foregoing finicky freak— 
foolishly flying from friendship; for Fanny’s frankness 
foreshadowed folly forever fled. Feebly fluttering from 
fainting. Fanny’s fair features flushed flamingly from 
Fred’s flagrantly fervent fondlings. Faithful Fred, feeing 
fervidly fond, fatuously figured for future felicity forth- 
with. ay pairs ar aioe ——- flushed 

ously, id ter, 4 ter eted, ned fussily— 
finally fixed Friday, February fifth, ~~ 


Fanny’s fond father, finely fixed for foreknowing funds’ 
fluctuations, furthermore finding financial facilities favora- 
ble, furnished for Fanny’s festival fabulously fine foulards, 
fleecy flannels, fluffy feathers, French frocks, filmy fazzo- 
lets, furthermore fifty fantastical female fixin’s, fairly 
flooring Fanny. 

Far from famishing folk, Fred’s faithful feudatory fol- 
lowers furnished for feasting frumentaceous food, fish, 
flesh, fowl, fruit, flowers, furthermore five fine fermented 
fluids. Farmers fetched. from fertile furrowed fields, 
flour’s farinaceous food; fishermen, floating from fathom- 
less fiords, fetched fine fresh ‘flapping flat-fish, further- 
more frogs for frying; freeborn foresters found finely 
fatted fawns from frondent forest friths; familiar friends 
freely furnished for fricasseeing: ‘full-fledged fowls from 
fecund farmyard flocks; fruiterers fitly furnished for feast 
finishing food, fifteen fanciful foreign-fruit flavored frap- 
pés; famous florists freely: flung forth fragrant flowery 
festoons for Fred’s fair fiancée; facetious festal factotums 
filled foaming flagons from faucets flowing full-flavored 
frothy fermented fluids, famous for fallaciously filling 
foolish fellows fearfully full. 

Forty filigreed flunkies flaunted fluttering flags; fizzing 
fireworks flashed; fifty fulgent flambeaus flared flicker- 


100 Sportsmen’s Finds. 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who Are 
Looking for Game or Fish. 
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A party of hunters in Kansas discovered a natural’ 
cave about one and a half miles north of Wilmot, on the 
line of the Frisco railway. The party were out on a hunt 
for chickens, rabbits and other game. Attention was at- 
tracted to the cave by the dogs. The aperture to the 
cave was simply a small hole in the surface of the high, 
rolling prairie. The young fellows noticed that the 
aperture would admit the passage of a man’s body and 
decided to explore the bowels of the earth if necessary. 
They slid down the opening, which was solid rock from 
the slight fringe of grass on top, passed through a nar- 
row niche in the stone below, which came together in a 
kind of wedge shape, then slid further down, alighting 
on firm foundation about thirty feet from the surface of 
the earth. When the boys reached the bottom of the 
shaft they experienced a decided change of climate. They 



































THE OAR FISH. 


ingly; five flutists fluted fantasias; fourteen florid fat- 
faced fiddlers fiddled furiously for fandangos; four fan- 
tastical farandoles following, faultless female forms flexu- 
ously flitted fairylike; funny fellows feeling frolicsome, 
footed floors featly. ; 
Finally, fiddlers feeling fuddled from fermented fluids, 
fairly fell, fracturing fiddlestrings, funnily finishing Fred’s 
first family festivity. Felicitating friends, feeling flaccid 
from foregoing frolicsome freaks, fled flinging fond fare- 
wells. Felicity followed forever. Finis. ZERO. 








North American Fish and Game Association. 


Mr. L. Q. Joncas, superintendent of Fisheries of the 
Province of Quebec, has written the following letter: 





In conformity with a resolution of the North American Fish and 
Game Association, moved by C. E. E. Ussher, Esq., seconded by 
S. T. Bastedo, Esq., arid unanimously adopted on the second day 
of February last, which resolution reads as follows: : 

“Resolved, That a committee be formed of two representatives 
from each State and Province to report at next annual meeting 
on possibilities of harmonizing the fish and game laws of the 
Provinces and States. The said committee would be formed thus: 

“New York, C. H. Wilson, J. H. Seymour; Maine, H. O. Stanley, 
Charles A. Oak; New Brunswick, Hon. Mr. Dunn, D. G. Smith; 
Vermont, J. W. Titcomb, H. W. Bailey, F. G. Butterfield; Massa- 
chusetts, John Fotler, Jr., F. S. Hodges; Ontario, S. T. Bastedo, 
Dr. G. A. MacCullum; Quebec, C. E. E. Ussher, L. Q. Joncas, 
N. E. Cormier. The convener of this committee to be Mr. L. 
Q_ Joncas.” fat : 

I have the honor to invite you to a meeting of the above- 
mentioncd committee, which will take place in Montreal at the 
Government House, St. Gabriel street, on Thursday, the 13th day 
of December next, at 10 A. M. I do sincerely hope that you 
will be able to attend. , 

I have the honor to be yours faithfully, ; 

L. Q. Joncas, President. 


This notice, sent out to the members of the committee, 
is dated Nov. 15, and so but a month will elapse before 
the date set for the meeting. Mr. Charles H. Wilson, one 
of the members appointed to represent the State of New 
York, would be glad to receive any suggestions from 
sportsmen or others in the State interested in bringing 
about a uniform fish and game law and a reciprocity of 
interests between the States and Canada, and present 
any well-founded suggestions to the committee for con- 
sideration, to the end that Parliament and Legislature may 
be petitioned to enact a rational and uniform fish and 
game law, acceptable to the people on both sides of the 
line. Mr. Wilson may be addressed at Glens Falls. N. Y., 
and he will be glad to present to the committee the sug- 
gestions as to changes in the laws which he invites, it be- 
ing a matter in which he is greatly interested. 

A. N. CHENEY. 





Rhode Island Trout Stocking. 


Cuartes A. Hoxste has contracted to furnish the State 
Fish Commissioners with 40,000 trout. which will be used 
to stock the streams and ponds throughout i os 


had half anticipated a snake or scorpion crevasse, but 
suddenly discovered that no snake or scorpion could live 
in such temperature. They found plenty of room. They 
had entered a cavern containing nature’s finest wonders. 
The temperature was icy. The breath of the young ex- 
plorers froze as it was waited to icy walls on either side. 
Stalactites hung from the ceiling, and there were most 
beautiful representations of lamps, fishes, etc. Some of 
the explorers claim that they went at least a quarter of a 
mile, and that the cave became larger as they progressed. 
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While a British angler was fishing on the river Teviot, 
and under the shadow of Roxburgh Castle, his attention 
was attracted by the roundness of a stone which had 
afforded him footing in making a difficult cast. The 
stone was more than half embedded in the bank, and the 
visible portion almost entirely under water. On being 
dug out of the embankment the stone was found to be 
entirely round, and it bore marks showing that it had 
been chipped into shape. The ball, which is of sandstone, 
measured 42 inches in circumference, and its weight is 
95 pounds. All the circumstances strengthen the sup- 
position that it had been used as a missile* for warlike 
purposes., The missile is of exactly the same dimensions 
as some of the stone balls which are deposited at the side 
of Mons Meg at Edinburgh Castle, and date from 1496. 
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Robert Varick, a gunner, while in a wild tract of land 
near the Gloucester (N. J.) city waterworks, saw a pair 
of rough shoes protruding from a hole in the butt of 
a big oak tree. Varick kicked the shoes and found the 
owner alive. He was a sure-enough wildman. A crowd 
of young men were led to the spot. They found the 
queer dweller in the tree sleeping. He was aroused by 
Harry O’Neil’s stern command: “Hey, there, old man; 
come out so we can see you.” The wild man crawled 
slowly from the hollow and was marched to the Glouces- 
ter City Hall, and placed in charge of the police. The 
man was given a hearing on a charge of vagrancy before 
Mayor Boylen. He said his name was Herman Zeller, 
his age forty-five years and his home Philadelphia. The 
hollow in the tree is only about three feet in diameter. 
The man had lived there for a long time. 


33, 


Near Burkesville; Ky., on the Cumberland River, a 
man named Raven was one day fishing off the bank. 
The bank was of clay, six or eight feet above the water, 
and Raven sat with his legs hanging over. He had been 


sitting there for an hour, swinging his heels against the 
bank, when his boot struck something which gave out 
a curious sound, and he instinctively looked down. Be- 
tween his feet he saw a stone jar, or at least a portion 
of one, protruding from the bank. It was at least four 
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feet below the surface, and he had considerable trouble 
to unearth it. When he had done so, however, and 
removed the wooden cover fastened over the mouth, he 
found the contents to consist of a gold watch, three or 
four gold rings, six silver spoons, $800 in Kentucky State 
bank bills, $50 in gold, $20 in silver half dollars, and 
about a quart of dimes and five-cent pieces. Although 
the jar was tightly corked, the dampness had got in and 
mildewed the bank notes until they fell to pieces in his 
hands. Had they been all right, however, they would 
have been of no intrinsic value, as all the State bank 
circulation had given place to greenbacks. Speculation 
as to who planted the jar brought no clue to the owner 
further than that it could have been no resident of the 
county. It had probably been in the ground many years, 
for the river had been eating away at the bank with each 
freshet, and finally brought a portion of the jar to light. 
It must have been buried six or eight feet from the bank 


at first. 
slew Publications. 


“Jack Among the Indians.” 


Six books have now come from the pen of Mr. Geo. 
Bird Grinnell, all upon Western topics, and all written 
with a care and faihfulness, with a genius in special 
research and a photographic accuracy of detail which 
place the writer almost in a class by himself in these 
days of hurried and haphazard writing. Mr. Grinneil’s 
firsi works, the “Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales,” 
“B.ackfoot Lodge Tales,” “The Story of the Indian,” 
“The Indians of To-day,” all took him into that field 
wheie he has so long been admitted by and easily first 
among the modern writers on the West, the Indian life 
as it is seen to-day among the tribes. In his last book, 
“Jack, the Young Ranchman,” the subject was not dis- 
sim.Jar, the Western plains and mountains still being the 
scene, but the treatment was different, lighter, more 
popular of intent and better adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of the small folk for whom it was done. “Jack, the 
Young Ranchman” was the outcome of the delight which 
certain boys and girls found in the stories toid them of 
the West of earlier days, of the adventures and experi- 
ences which might and did befall a boy of that day in 
the West. The expansion of this idea into book form 
was natural and happy, and the undertaking proved so 
desirable that the author was asked to continue the same 
plan. “Jack Among the Indians” is the result, and as a 
second book in a certain line its success must be grati- 
fying to all concerned. The boy is the hardest critic 
in the world, and juvenile books are the hardest, of all 
to write, as witness the constant demand for them. 
One of the tests of a good child’s book is that grown 
people like to read it too. This test may be applied 
without hesitation to this second juvenile book of the 
author in question. : 

We learn history through fiction, as well as manners 
and customs; and we may learn a great deal of Western 
geography, Western life, Western modes of thought and 
action in this simple book for boys. The scheme is a 
plain and pleasing one. Jack, the young Eastern boy, is 
put in charge of Hugh Johnson, an old plainsman, and 
makes a horseback journey from the lower range up 
across Wyoming and Montana to the camp of the 
Piegans above the Missouri River, where he spends a 
part of one summer living as the Indians live. He kills 
mountain sheep, and deer and antelope and buffalo, saves 
the life of an Indian girl, kills a bear, and learns to run 
the buffalo on a bareback horse and to kill his buffalo 
as the Indians did, with the bow and arrow. The human 
side of the Indian character is well developed, this being 
ever the purpose of the author in all his books into 
which the Indian comes. Indeed, the wholesome human 
character of the whole book is its conspicuous trait. 
The characters really live and really talk, do not preach 
or lecture, as most folk of the grown up sort do who 
parade on pages of boys’ books. 

There is plot enough in the above scheme of the book 
to furnish abundant action, and the author is prodigal 
of the material which lies at his hand so abundantly, so 
there is no drag in the movement of the story. A boy 
would not permit that in a book. Especially nervous 
and fine is the narrative after the old hunter and his 
young charge really reach the camp of the Piegans, 
where the hunting stories keep the older readers turning 
the pages as fast as may be. And at the close there 
comes a b’t of intricacy which may be fiction or may be 
fact, for the two are hard sometimes to separate in their 
wonderfulness in the old West. The young hunter and 
his boy friend of the Indian village, with their older com- 
panion Hugh, fird a pouch of gold, and a golden powder 
charger, on which are ‘scratched the initials “B. L.” 
How the finders use this gold, whose value runs up to 
some thousands of dollars, how they at last find the man 
who lost the gold, the book itself best tells. It is best 
to read the book in the daytime or early in the evening, 
for the grown-up boy is very apt to sit up too late after 
beginning it at a later hour. Some of the chapter heads 
are “The Indians at Home.” “An Enemy in Camp,” “The 
Counting of a Coup.” “Running Buffalo,” “The Relfc 
of a Fight,” “Close Quarters with a Bear,” “The Lost 
Gold.” These be very tempting to the eye and the taste 
left is warrant of the menu. The reader of “Jack Among 
the Indians” will learn something of the real character of 
the old p'a'ns. what the rivers were, where they were. 
how the country looked. what the game did, and all 
those details which are kept so long in memory by any 
man who has ever been privileged for a time to be savage 
or half savage. These things are entertaining to anyone 
who rever saw the West. delightful to those who have 
done so. To one of the latter some of the things came 
verv keenly. esneciallv that bit of description which 
speaks of the Sweet Grass Hills, lying like a blue cloud 
unon the dark horizon to the East. That must have been 
from the peaks of the Two Medicines or the St. Mary’s, 
for it was thus they may be seen from that locality—the 
Sweet Grass Hills. so storied in the Blackfoot calendar. 
And that sneech of the Indian chief. Last Bull. who was 
adopting Jack as his relative; “OQ Sun, Old Man, 











Creator, look down * * * Many years ago I went 
to sleep fer power.” Anyone who has not had an Indian 
chief make a speech to him, the while holding his hand 
and gazing at him with an eye that sees close through 
him, cannot describe the feeling. These people were 
great and wonderful in their way. Mr. Grinnell has lived 
among them long enough, youth and man, to know what 
they do and how they think, and how a boy feels who 
sees there the wild life which we all, boys and men, long 
to live at least now and then. It is doing the next best 
thing, and a very good thing, to read about it when it is 
presented so freshly and wholesomely, for we may be 
not only instructed but entertained, and the latter func- 
tion is not subordinated in this story of Western lite, as 
it sometimes is in books which aim to prove something 
cr show something. The book is very well worth the 
title. of good historical fiction for boys; and it is well 
known a man is a boy until he is at least 70. 


E. Hovucu. 


Hartrorp Buriping, Chicago, Il. 


e 
Two Indian Books. 

As the Indians as a people are vanishing from the 
land, public interest in them slowly increases. They still 
exist in groups that are yet called tribes, but the tribal 
organization is disorganized, the beliefs are changed, the 
religion is neglected and the customs are being forgot- 
ten. Concurrently with all this, books treating of these 
subjects are being published in considerable numbers. 
Happily, too, all these are not dry scientific books, but 
some of them deal with the living and being of the people 
—with their actual lives and with the motives that govern 
those lives. 

Recently two very interesting books of this character 
have been issued from the press of Messrs. Small, May- 
nard & Co. One of these is “Indian Song and Story 
from North America,” by Alice C. Fletcher, and it touches 
a subject of very great interest, about which little is 
known. The discovery of the phonograph has made it 
possible to exactly record the words and music of the 
songs of the Indians, and Miss Fletcher, after gathering 
a number of these songs among several tribes, has given 
the airs and the words, and also the stories connected 
with their origin. 

These songs are chiefly from the Omaha, Pawnee and 
Ponca tribes, — there are a few from much further 
off—from the northwest coast and from Arizona. Man 
of them have been harmonized by the late Prof. J. C. 
Fillmore, and in some cases this process seems to have 
taken from the airs much of their Indian character. 

The stories are told witha delightful simplicity, and 
lend very great interest to the songs which are set down. 
Miss Fletcher’s long residence with the Omaha Indians 
has especially well fitted her for doing just this sort of 
work, and she has been. successful in getting. many 
stories of women and of religious ceremonials which a 
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A HANDSOME TROPHY. , 


man might well have failed to secure. The book, besides 
being charming reading, is a most valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of Indian thought and ways. 

The second book, from the same press. is by Mr. Francis 
La Flesche, an educated Omaha Indian, and is entitled 
“The Middle Five.” It is a story of the school life of 
Indian boys, and narrates the doings, adventures and 
thoughts of a group of the school children at one of the 
mission schools which the author attended. While it 
must, of course, be understood that in these adventures 
there is nothing strange or startling, they are yet told with 
so much earnestness, simplicity and grace that it would 
be hard to find a volume which portrays so truthfully and 
so effectively the human nature of the little brown sk nned 
people of whom it treats. 

Any one thoroughly familiar with Indian life and 
ways who reads this book would know at once that it 
was written by an Indian, and whatever the motive that 
prompted the author to set down in this form his boyhood 
recollections he may feel sure that nothing that he could 
have done would be so likely as the publicat‘on of this 
book ‘to arouse among white readers an interest in the 
red race, and to make them realize the humahity’ which 
is common to both colors. 

No better and certainly no more interesting book for 
children has been brought to our notice for a long time. 

The little viume is adorned with a frontispiece 1n colors, 
designed, if we mistake not, by an Indian girl who has 
made singular progress in art work in the last few years. 
In drawing and in color it would do credit to any artist. 








A Handsome Trophy. 


THE handsome caribou head here pictured adorns the 
home of Mr. E. G. Asmus in West Hoboken, N. J. Mr. 
Asmus secured it near Grandfather's Lookout. in the 
White Hills of Newfoundland. Mr. A. B. Blair of 
Pennsylvania, who sends us the nhotograph, writes: “My 
only claim is that no better head has been brought to the 
United States from that island.” There are fifty-four 
points, and the remarkable symmetry makes the head a 
most notable trophy. 


The Forest anp Srream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended ‘for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 

Nov. 27.—Glasgow, Ky.—nentucky Field Trials Club’s annual 
field triais. KF. W. Samuel, wec'y, Louisville, Ky. 

Nov. 3u.—Newton, N. &.—Conunental bieid trials Club’s sixth 
annual fieid trmis—Mempers’ Siake. Dec. 3, Derby. ‘Theo. 
Sturges, dec'y, Greenneid Hill, Conn. 

Dec. 10.—Faris, Mv.—rourth annual field trials of the Missouri 
Fieid ‘mais Association, L. 5. tddins, Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 

1901. 

Jan. 14.—Greenville, Ala.—Fittu annual field trials ot the Alabama 
Field ‘imais Ciub. john B. Kosenstihl, Sec’y. 

Jan. 21.—Benton County, Miss.—ienin annual field trials of the 
United States Pieid ‘iriais Ciub. W. BK. Stattord, Sec’y, ‘trenton, 


Tenn. wo Cre satastes 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Nov. 28-30.—Philadelphia, Pa.—Second annual bench show of the 
Philadeipnia Dog Show Association. M,. A. Viti, Sec’y. 

Dec. 6-iv.—Cincinnati, U.—Annual bench show of the Cincinnati 
Fox Terrier Ciup. J. C. ‘rohiger, Sec’y. 

1901. 

Feb. 26-March 1.—Cleveland, U.—Cleveland Kennel Club’s annual 
bench show. ©. M. Munuau, Sec’y. 

March 6¥9.—fittsvuurg, ia4.—Wuyuesne Kennel Club’s annual 
bench show. F. 5. Sicdman, Sec’y. 


Training the Hunting Dog. 
By B. Waters, Author of “Fetch and ‘Carry: A Treatise 
on Retreving.” 


IX.—Pointing, Backing, Rauging, Quartering, Dropping to} 
Wing, Uneteadiness, Brace Work, 








Pointing (Continued). 


The gun should be kept in abeyance during the first 
hunting sessons which have for a purpose the perfection 
of the point. ‘The trainer should endeavor to attord am- 
ple opportunities to the pupil, and to this end an old, 
level headed dog is a great assistant both as to finding 
the birds and as to example. When the dog makes his 
points, the trainer seeks to prolong them as much as 
possible. He walks calmly up to the dog’s side, strokes 
him gently along the back, and restrains him irom break- 
ing in. ‘lhis is repeated time after time, gentleness and 
approval being exhibited when he does right and dis- 
approval when he does wrong. 

If he is particularly obstinate or self-willed, a check 
cord or a spike collar and check cord may be used to 
advantage. The cord should have a snap, such as is 
used on harness, attached to one end of it. This enables 
the trainer to quickly snap it in the ring of the dog’s 
collar without fuss or delay., With the check cord the 
dog can be easily kept under control when on point, so 
far as breaking in is under consideration. 

The spike collar should be used with careful modera- 
tion. The average amateur does more harm in the use 
of it than he does good, although the same may be as- 
serted equally of the whip or any other instrument of 
punishment. At all events, the use of it should be 
eschewed in all but the most obstinate, self-willed cases, 
and in all cases if the trainer loses his temper when 
using it. A great deal of care is sometimes necessary 
to avoid such faults as blinking, trainer shyness, etc., 
when schooling the dog to stanchness on point. 

In these early experiences the gun may be obstructive 
to the pupil’s advancement. It is not essential in teach- 
ing the pupil a proper degree of stanchness. He quickly 
learns its use, and when it is fired he has such an un- 
controllable eagerness to secure possession of the bird 
that for a time he is lawless. On the other hand the 
average amateur is himself so over eager to kill birds 
that the training of the dog is a remote matter when 
the opportunity to kill is presented, so that what should 
ag much as possible be an orderly matter of schooling is 
then a disorganized scramble between man and dog. 

However, as to the use of the gun, there are cases 
which will be benefited by it. There are slothful, in- 
dolent dogs which require the stimulus of successful 
capture, and-others again which, after working a time 
without material result, lose interest and cease effort. 
The trainer’s own judgment must be his guide under 
such circumstances. 

When the dog is pointing or attempting to point, he 
should be permitted to do so in his own natural manner. 
The trainer should not give any caution or orders till 
the dog either points or flushes. If he is the one trainer 
out of a hundred he can do so, but if he is one of the 
other ninety-nine he must either bawl out orders or 
perish. Orders and multiplication of orders, however, 
no more assist a dog in learning to use his nose than 
they would to assist a man who was guiding him- 
self by the sense of feeling in the dark—less so, in fact, 
for the dog does not comprehend the meaning of many 
words. 

When the dog flushes, then the trainer may caution 
him or punish him according to the requirements of the 
case, and he then associates the displeasure with some 
definite event which, being painful, he seeks to avoid. 
Unintentional flushes should never be considered a 
cause for punishment, and: this should hold good in 
Tespect to all other mistakes. 

By leaving the dog to his own judgment he learns to 
go to his birds without hesitation or apprehension of 
trouble, and points them at an intelligent estimate of 
distance, neither too near nor too close. “In the case of 
timid. dogs. actual encouragement may be necessary and 
even willful flushes may need to be encouraged. 

Unless a steady, well trained dog can be used for a 
brace mate for the green puppy, it is best to work him 
alone till he is fairly stanch. If the trainer cannot work 
one pupny according to rule, it requires no argument to 
demonstrate that he cannot work two or more. 

_The pointing of barnyard fowls by sight should be 
discouraved as much as possible. It does not in the 
least assist the trainer when schooling the dog afield. 
The dog when working to the gun points in the great 
majority of instances by the sense of smell, and if he 
then seeks to point by sight, as he does when’ dallying 
with the barnvard fowls, he would flush much oftener 
than he would point. 9 °° | TIS rat 
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The functional powers of dogs’ noses vary greatly. 
Of two dogs of equal intelligence, pace and stamina, one 
may far excel the other in finding and poiming, and 
this alone from the greater keenness of his nose. Many 
unintentional errors are made by dogs whose 
nose is duil. An intelligent dog, with such infirmity, will 
many times develop into a usetul performer, his superior 
knowledge enabling him to use his nose to the best 
advantage. : 

As to ihe-length of time required to establish the point 
stanchly, nothing can be said definitely. It all depends 
on the pupil and the trainer’s ability to permit him to 
learn. After a short schooling, some dogs of a gentle 
deferential nature learn to point quickly in the interests 
of the gun, and even defer to a bracemate, preferring 
the back to the point. Somecimes, when they observe 
their fellow roading, they play to take the back, thus 
anticipating the act of pointing. Others again play to 
get to the front at the earliest possible moment when 
a point is impending. However, as a general proposi- 
tion, several weeks are required in which to properly 
school the dog to stanch point work, and sometimes this 
degree of proficiency is not reached till well into the 
second season, and in rare instances into the third. 
Occasionally the trainer will come across a dog which 
cannot be taught to point reliably. 

While the point when exercised naturally is for the 
dog’s individual advantage, by experience and the exer- 
cise of intelligence he learns to apply it conjointly with 
the efforts of the shooter in the common purpose to cap- 
ture. It is an amplification of the team work which he 
displays when a member. of a pack or of a brace. He 
learns that the capture is effected by joint effort, even 
though such effort at first was a matter of disagreeable 
compulsion. After practical application has demon- 
strated the uses of the scooling, he applies his efforts 
with great skill, and becomes original in manipulating 


’ the variable circumstances in a manner best calculated 


to serve the interests of the gun. At that, there is much 
left which appeals to his selfishness. To him a subordi- 
nate part is infinitely preferable to no part at all. This 
alone is sufficient to appeal to his self interest. It is 
analogous to the self interest of the little boy who be- 
seeches the privilege of accompanying his big brother 
afield that he may carry the game which is killed. The 
self interest and consequently the efforts of the dog are 
easily maintained, if he is not excessively mistreated 
under a mistaken practice of training, or mistreated from 
a mistaken play of ill temper. 

The style of a point is considered a matter of first 
importance by some sportsmen, so much so that they 
assert that they would rather kill one bird over a mag- 
nificently spectacular point than many Over a common- 
place one. Nevertheless there is a distinction between 
looking for pictures and looking for birds. A flashy hit- 
or-miss dog, with high pressure legs, running across 
birds might make a point of incomparably greater 
beauty than that of a dog which worked out his points 
methodically and intelligently. 

The dog with a high grade of bird sense rarely makes 
spectacular points. His work is of an all-day character, 
and he conducts it after the manner of an all-day work- 
man. It is judgment and method as compared to snap 
work. Not that beautiful point work of the spectacular 
kind is objectionable, nor that good dogs now and then 
do not possess it, but it has not the exaggerated im- 
portance bestowed on it by the sportsman who values 
manner over matter. a 

The first requisite of the setter and pointer is to find 
birds: the manner of it is incidental. Very few shooters 
who in the parlor declaim in ecstacy over the thrills 
and tremors of a sensational point live up. to the ideal 
when in the field. Then a point is a point. If beautiful 
so much the better, if it is a true peint; if false so much 
the worse. At all events, when a shooter goes afield 
with a gun and dog it is safe to assume that the spectac- 
ular point is beautiful as an incident, though it is not 
the main purpose. ' 48! 

Some dogs from extreme caution learn to drop to 
shot. Others again from getting lost on point, and 
becoming weary of waiting, lie down to rest and learn 
it therefrom, while others again which have been taught 
to drop to shot learn to drop in anticipation of the 


flush, which is gradually evolved into. dropping to point. , 





Irish Terrier Club. 


Tue Irish Terrier Club of America has issued the fol- 
lowing circular to its members: 

The committee on specials of the Irish Terrier Club 
of America offer, on behalf of the club, the following 
stakes and cups, to be competed for.at the coming bench 
show of the Westminster Kennel Club, to be held in New 
York city in February, 1901: 

Stakes —The grand challenge cup for dogs, value $100; 
the grand challenge cup for bitches, value $100; the 
breeders’ stake. 

Cups.—Five-dollar cup for best dog or bitch in puppy 
classes; $5 cup for best dog or bitch in novice classes; 
$5 cup for best dog or bitch in limit classes; $5 cup for 
best dog in open class; $5 cup for best bitch in open class 
—each of the aforementioned to be American bred; $5 
cup for best veteran dog, five years old or over; $5 cup 
for best veteran bitch, five years old or over; $5 cup for 
stud dog, to be shown with two of his get, the latter 
American bred, but not necessarily the property of the 
exhibitor—get alone to be considered; $5 cup for brood 
bitch. to be shown with two of her produce, the latter Amer- 
ican bred, but not necessarily the property of the exhib- 
itor—produce alone to be considered: $5 cup for the 
breeder, who must be a member of the Irish Terrier Ciub 
of America, of the best American-bred dog in the show; 
$5 cup for the breeder, who must be a member of the 
Trish Terrier Club of America. of the best American- 
bred bitch in the show: $5 cun for best three, American 
bred. any sex, owned by exhibitor; $5 cup for best two, 
American bred. any sex, owned by exhibitor; $5 cup for 
stud dog having the greatest number of get to win a first, 
second or third prize at said show. In case of reserve being 
riven instead of third prize. then reserve to count as third. 
Get to be American bred. Five dollar cup for btood 
bitch having the greatest number of vroduce to win a 
first, second or third prize’ at’ said show: In case of 
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reserve being given instead of third prize, then reserve to 
count as third. Produce to be American bred. 

‘he above stakes anid cups are open to members of the 
Irish Terrier Club of Anierica only. 

Every dog and bitch competing must be registered in 
the American Kennel Club Stitd Book. 

The term “American bred” is to be construed as mean- 
ing a dog or bitch whelped in the United States or 
Canada, and. in the case of a bitch served out ot the 
United States or Canada, she must have been owned and 
in the United States or Canada prior to such service 
to make her produce eligible to compete. 

. The interpretation of the above shall be left to the 
committee on specials, Chas. W. Rodman, Jr., and O. 
W. Donner, whose award shall be final. 








Appears to Have Discovered ‘ Canine Klondike. 


Rye, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
went. hunting on Saturday, Oct. 27, in a woods. When 
I was in the center of the woods I heard something howl 
and I went toward where I heard the noise, and when [ 
got by the swamp there came a red dog. I thought it 
was a fox. She came right for me. I hit her on the 
head with my gun barrel. I whistled for my dog. but in- 
stead of my dog there came two boys. She went then 
for them. She bit one-in the leg and the other fellow 
hit the dog with the butt of his gun. Then my dog 
came. Then she ran away. Then we three went to the 
cave and we found seven little puppies. Their ears were 
sharp and their claws were sharp. Their color was of 
mud color. The mother was a red color. She was about 
1% feet high. She was long. When they get three weeks 
old I am going to get them. 


Raymonp HENnprIcks. 


Pachting. 


_ THe selection of a manager for the new Cup defender 
is no longer a matter of delicacy in naming the man best 
adapted for the position, but it has become a difficult 
question to find a competent man who will undertake the 
responsibilities of the position. To carry the races 
through to a successful issue the man must devote his 
entire time and attention to the work, and those who 
were first mentioned as available have found that their 
business affairs would not permit this, _For this reason no 
announcement has yet been made by the N. Y. Y, C. It 
has become known, however. that the contract for the new 
defender has been closed with the Herreshoffs and the 
work on the boat is already under way. 


THE yacht Senta is said to have been bought by an 
American yachtsman, and rumor has it that Mr. C. C. 
Bragg, the owner of the schooner Alsacienne, is the pur- 
chaser. Senta would prove a valuable addition to the 6sft. 
class, and together with Hester, Isolde, Astrild and Queen 
Mab, the racing ought to be very keen next season, The 
boats ‘are of an excellent type, being easily handled and 
having good accommodations, and should be encouraged. 
It is to be hoped that there is some truth in the rumor 


that Mr. Robert P. Doremus will also import a boat for 
this class. 

















? 
The Yachtsmen’s Club. 

We take pleasure in submitting the following pros- 
pectus of the Yachtsmen’s Club. which has been k ndly 
forwarded to us by one of the trustees, Mr. Edward M. 
MacLellan. The hearty co-operation of the members of 
the allied clubs is not only essential but necessary for 
the promotion of the objects for which the club has been 
established. The club has already a membership of 100, 
but this number should be greatly increased without delay. 
There is no initiation fee at present, and the annual dues 
are within the reach of everybody. The entertainment 
committee of the club is preparing a programme for the 
winter that will be attractive and instructive to the mem- 
bers of the club. It has been suggested that a series of 
lectures on navigation, designing, handling sails, tides and 
so forth be given at the club rooms. The lectures will be 
announced shortly. At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
held on Nov. 14, the following were elected to member- 
ship: Edmund Kelly, Larchmont Y. C.; W. W. Kelly, 
Manhasset Bay Y. C.; Henry W. Merrill, Bay Biscayane 


Y. C., and Clendenin Eckert, Cliff Haven Y. C., Lake 
Champlain. 





No. 47 West Forty-third Street, New York, March 15.— 
The Yachtsmen’s Club is a social organization, the mem- 
bership in which is restricted to persons who are. at the 
time of their election, members of regularly organized 
yacht clubs. It has been organized to create a‘center of 
yacht‘ng interest in New York city. Its exact purposes, as 
stated in the Constitution, are: 

Sec. 2.—The object of this club shall be the establishment of a 
central meeting place for yachtsmen in New York city, with a view 


of promoting pains and a closer social relationship among the 
members of the various American organizations devoted to this 


sport. 

QUALIFICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. CHAPTER II., SECTION L., 
BY-LAWS. . 

_ A candidate for membership, to be eligible, must be a member 

in good standing of a regularly organized yacht club and must be 

proposed and seconded in writing. 

A preliminary organization was effected and a Con- 
stitution and By-Laws were adopted on Feb. 1, 1900. The 
first annual meeting was held on Feb. 13. 1900. at which 
the organization was perfected and officers to serve for the 
ensuing year were elected. 

At present there is no initiation fee. The annual dues 
of resident members—those living wi‘hin thirty-five miles 
of the club house—are $20. The annual dues of non- 
resident members—those living beyond thirty-five miles 
from the club house—aré $10. The dues are pavable on 
election or within thirty days thereafter. and on the an- 
niversaries thereof—that is to sav. the payment of a vear’s 
dues secures for a member all rights and privileges for a 
full year. 

The Constitution and By-Laws are similar to those gov- 
erning all first-class social clubs, and the duties and 
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TABLE OF OFFSETS FOR 19FT. SAILBOAT DESIGNED BY J. WILTON MORSE AND BUILT BY AYKROYD BROS. 


powers of the officers and trustees are those usually de- 
volving upon such officials. . 

The club rooms are in The Royalton, a bachelor apart- 
ment hotel, at No. 47 West Forty-third street, in the 
heart of the club house district of New York city. They 
are on the first floor, and have a private entrance. They 
consist of four rooms, adapted for use as reception rooms, 
committee rooms, library, etc., and in addition a dining 
room of ample size to accommodate about fifty persons. A 
contract has been made with the management of The 
Royalton by virtue’of which meals are served in the club’s 
dining room at all hours from early morning to 10 P. M., 
and beverages and cigars to 12 P. M., at club prices. Thus 
the club is able to afford its members all the privileges of 
restaurant, café, bar, etc. 

The club rooms are well furnished, handsomely deco- 
rated, lighted by electricity and equipped with long-dis- 
tance telephone service. The several committees have 
begun the work of accumulating books, photographs, lines, 
models, etc., of interest to yachtsmen. 

The membership of the Yachtsmen’s Club already in- 
cludes gentlemen who are members of the American, At- 
lantic, a eetn enero, Hartford, Hempstead Harbor, 
Horseshoe Harbor, Huguenot, Huntington, Indian Har- 
bor, Larchmont, Manhasset Bay, New Haven, New 
Rochelle, New York, Norwalk, Riverside, Royal Cana- 
dian, Seacliff and Seawanhaka Corinthian yacht clubs. 

Application for membership should be sent to the 
secretary. 

The officers of the club are: David Banks, -Pres., At- 
lantic Y. C.; Hazen L. Hoyt, Vice-Pres., Larchmont Y. 
C.; Chas. T. Pierce, Sec’y, Riverside Y. C.; P. G. San- 
ford, Treas., Norwalk Y. C. Trustees—President, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, ex-officio; Frank Bowne Jones, In- 
dian Harbor Y. C.; Chas. P. Tower, New Rochelle Y. C.; 
Hazen L. Hoyt, Larchmont Y. C.; Edw. M. MacLellan, 
Manhasset Bay Y. C.; Newbury D. Lawton, New York 
Y. C.; Ward Dickson, Hempstead Harbor Club. 


A Catboat Cruise on Lake Ontario. 


WHEN in Toronto last August we had the pleasure of 
wishing bon voyage to a merry party of six who were 
just getting away from the float of the Royal Canadian 
Y. C. for a summer holiday afloat. The boat was so 
small and the pile of duffle passed aboard from the float 
was so large that we were interested in hearing the out- 
come of the experiment. The following log was sent 
us recently for private perusal, knowing all of the parties. 
It was not written for publication, but as a record of a 
pleasant cruise. At our request we have been allowed 
to publish it in connection with the lines of the boat. 
She was designed by Mr. J. Wilton Morse, of the Royal 
Canadian Y. C., designer of the little dinghy illustrated 
in the Forest AND STREAM, and which has proved so 
popular, The sixth member of the party deserves more 
mention than is accorded him in the cruise. Burleigh is 
a big bull terrier, of sage and dignified mien, according 
with his name. Though not by nature a navigator, he 
proved an amiable and appreciable companion on the 
cruise. 





Drift was designed for use up on Georgian Bay, and 
was intended to be large enough to carry a party of four 
and supplies for a camping out trip of two weeks 
through byways where provisions could not be obtained. 
Sleeping accommodation was provided by a tent, which 
was rigged over the boat from the mast to the stern, the 
after end of the ridge rope being fastened to the boom, 
which was then well topped up, and’ forward end tied 
to the mast. The sides were hoc .o rings lashed 
through the gunwale, this arrangement making the deck- 
ing around the side available as a shelf at night. 

The tent was 16ft. long by the full width of the boat, 
and was found very comfortable for a two weeks’ trip 
down the Bay of Quinte this summer. A party of five, 
three of them ladies, found ample sleeping accommoda- 
tion on the broad flat floor, while during the day the 
thousand and one things required were all stowed away, so 
as to leave plenty of room for every one. 

The boat turned out very successful, being a good dry 
sea boat, thanks to buoyant form and ample freeboard. 
She would, of course, have looked much better with a 
counter on her, but being able to unship the rudder in a 
hurry if a matter of necessity in strange waters, when 
it projects so far below the keel, and the rudder was 
none too deep to control the boat in some of the weather 
she went through this summer. She would work to 
windward easily through a channel not more than Soft. 
wide, and her speed all round left nothing to be desired 
from a cruising standpoint. 

Her construction was very strong, the trunk logs of her 
certerboard box running through from the stem to the 
stern seat with cross floors every 2ft. bolted to it and to 
the bilge stringer, taking all the strain of the heavily 
loaded centerboard and stiffening the whole boat up. 

The bottom boards being laid over these cross floors 
gave a lot of stowage room underneath, in which all our 
provisions were carried in watertight jars. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 

SPOR OE) ss ccccdsocccenecdbbovnscoen roft. 

Silas catuhabdccendesat kb icisdot sve 1sft. 6 in. 
Overhang— 

SNE PL CAECE Odes kaWo ob och 006 s08bN 0 2ft. 6 in. 

WE cat kSoG5 Sb 0de bbe epasbatonnsond 9 in. 
Beam— 

RS RSs scdnaudivdsieseieges 7ft. 

BE alas hak Sannctuthnin co vel sbbe5 6ft. 8 in. 
Freeboard— 
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Dorenf0s-FiGl) Gtlly i.e vce cece scale 1roin. 
TRepUACRMNER: «oe ec tic ocdboe'scecdes's 2,60olbs. 
Lead on centerboard. ..........ccceeeeeeee 20o0lbs. 
Sail— 
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Sections, Bow. 1 2 8 





Heights above L.W.L...000sseceeeees 4 2% 204 19 
Depths below L.W.L.....ccccceeseees PD eveeeeee 81 6¢ 
Half-breadths at deck.......ssseseees S 16¢* 248 81 
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Diagonal 1.,,..scssseceeseeserees cove 19 274 842 
DUR Di sip iccoccndedeodes oese0stv 21 294 86 
Diagonal 8.......csesesesscessesseees 23 804 35 
Bottom plask..ccscccccccccscsscccvcs| = = — feecesces 18. Jocvcccces 
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Sections from 1 to 12 spaced 18in. and waterlines 8in. apart. No. 1 section 2ft. 6in, from bow. Diagonals cross center line $7in. above L.W.L. No.1 


diagonal crosses W.L, B 87in. from center W.L. A 42Yin. No. 2 diagonal crosses W L, 2 85}4in. from center, No. 8 diagonal crosses W.L. 8 1934in. from 
center. Stem cuts W,L. A 12}in. from section 1, W.L. B 20in., W.L. C 254in., W.L. D 28in., W.L, E 29%{in. Front end of centerboard slot 2ft. 9in. 


from section No. 1. Aft end of slot 9ft. from section No. 1. 


Planking Yin. cedar lapstreak. Ribs 144x%in., oak 
spaced 6in. centers. Deck Yin. cedar. Deck clamp, 
spruce, 2x1%4in. Bilge stringer, spruce, 114x1%in. Tran- 
som oak, %#in. thick. Centerboard, spruce, 2in. thick, 
faced with oak and loaded with 2oo0lbs. of lead, edges 
chamfered off and finished with in. half-round iron. 
With hollow spars and silk sail, she is very light aloft, and 
the loaded centerboard and ballast make her practically 
non-capsizable. 

[Sail plan will appear next week.] 





Saturday, Aug. 18, at noon sharp, had been set as the 
time of starting for a cruise from Toronto down to 
Kingston, through the Bay of Quinte, in the half-decked 
catboat Drift, of the Royal Canadian Y. C.’s fleet. 

We had been talking about this cruise from early 
spring, and when the time arrived the crew were all on 
hand. Stores were aboard and we were ready to be off, 
but at noon rain from a thunder storm was coming down 
in sheets, so the start was postponed for sundry reasons. 

Half an hour later the sky was clear, and with a light 
southwest wind we left the club house and started for the 
Eastern Gap. When half a mile on our way the wind 
dropped, clouds came up.and once more the rain came 
down as though all the water in the heavens were pour- 
ing down on that one little defenseless boat. 

Oilskins were donned, the covers spread over the 





duffle and all rather enjoyed the rain storm, as it was 
very cooling through the oilskins, and we consoled our- 
selves with the thought that a bad beginning makes a 
good ending. Ten minutes later the rain stopped, clouds 
drifted over, the sun came out, the wind settled back to 
west and this time we started for good. 

Going through the Eastern Gap we got a fearful sha- 
king up from the waves of the steamers passing through 
on their Saturday afternoon excursions. Four big ones 
passed us before we got clear, and the boat was shaken 
around like popcorn on a griddle, fortunately without 
shipping any water. 

Getting clear of the steamers we jibed over and started 
down shore with the wind almost directly behind us, and 
as the sun came out good and hot everything was soon 
dry and we had a delightful run. 

We were soon abreast the Scarboro cliffs and close 
enough in to get the full benefit of the view, and a mag- 
nificent sight it was. The sun by this time was shining 
pretty well parallel with the line of the cliffs, clearly out- 
lining the face of the bluffs against their own shadows 
and making pictures not soon to be forgotten. 

As every one had had lunch early, appetites made a 
swift call, so about § o'clock the boat. was headed in for 
the shore and we landed at a little nook we had been in 
at before, about four miles west of Frenchman’s Bay. 
In a short time a fire was going and a big steak was 
under way, the party enjoying to the full the first meal 
of the cruise. 

As soon as dishes were washed up away we went, as 
the wind was favorable, and we wanted to make the most 
of it. About 8 o’clock the wind hauled off shore and 
freshened, and the skipper settled down for an all night’s 
sail, hoping to be far on the way by daybreak. At 11 
we ran liom again to stretch our legs, but found a 
gravelly beach, so did not stay ashore long, and shortly 
after starting again we passed Whitby Light. 

Oshawa Lighthouse, some six miles down the coast, was 
what we were now on the leokout for, and we hoped to 
see it by 12:30, as the boat was now moving rapidly 


along with a good fresh breeze abeam, but about midnight 
the wind lightened and then hauled to the northeast, which 
was dead ahead, and the crowd finally settled down to 
get what sleep they could. 

The wind gradually freshened and kicked up a nasty 
sea, but the boat proved herself a good one by riding the 
seas like a duck and making good time through it all. 

Occasionally one of the sleepers would rouse up and 
ask if we had passed Oshawa Light yet, and the invariable 
answer was “No,” but at last a light loomed up ahead, 
and a long way ahead, too. By this time the sea was so 
heavy that the skipper was kept busy dodging the big 
ones. They doubtless looked worse than they really 
were in the dark, but it was rather an anxious hour, and 
gave the ladies an experience they are not likely to forget 
very soon, 

Shortly after 3 a faint light appeared in the sky which 
gradually spread and brightened, till one of the finest 
dawns ever seen by any of the party (who, by the way, do 
not see many) came over the eastern sky. 

The light from the lighthouse got dimmer and dimmer, 
and now that the waves could be seen the boat was 
making better time. Tack after tack was made so as to 
keep under the lee of a long point which broke the seas 
some, and gradually we drew near the piers, and at last 
shot between them at 6 o'clock, after a long, hard night’s 
sail, and found out that Oshawa had been passed and 





that we were at Port Darlington, some forty-odd miles 
from Toronto. 

We ran up the creek and cooked breakfast while the 
skipper took a nap, and after a walk, which took all the 
stiffness out of our joints, we decided to go on. 

Working out of the narrow creek was quite a feat, but 
the boat did it nicely, and we were soon in the lake again, 
finding the sea heavier but the wind lighter. A long leg 
and a short one was the order, and soon Darlington 
Lighthouse was a thing of the past and Port Hope was the 
cry. As the ‘sun came up, the wind went down, and soon 
we were barely moving, once having to anchor for a few 
minutes to prevent the seas washing us ashore, but gradu- 
ally we worked down the coast till about 4 o’clock we once 
more landed for our evening meal. 

Our method of landing on the lake shore was to drop 
the anchor about 1ooft. off shore, then let the boat tail 
in till the crowd, all of whom had long rubber boots, could 
wade ashore, then by fastening the boat with a shore line 
we could come and go as we pleased. This was made 
quite possible with only a 1oin. draft, and a few minutes 
ashore easily repaid the slight trouble of getting in 
and out. 

After a good hot meal every one felt better, and as 
there was not a breath of wind, one of the ladies sug- 
gested towing the boat along shore, with the double object 
of getting some exercise and at the same time gaining 
ground. The scheme was adopted, and before quitting’ 
two or three miles had geen gained, when a light breeze 
sprang up and the sail was called into use. 

Once more the wind hauled dead ahead, but the lights 
of Port Hope town were in the distance, and gradually 
they came nearer. Making Port Hope from the west in 
a small boat at night the lights are very perplexing, as 
after rounding the last point, Port Hope, the Gull and 
Cobourg lights are all seen, forming apparently a tri- 
angle, and it is hard to tell one from another, but by 
womng, Cate along shore we were bound to strike Port 
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same time thete was a heavy roll coming in from the 
southeast, the reason for which we found out later on. 
However. all things come to those who have patience, and 
our patience, though sorely tried, was rewarded by eur 
gliding between the piers about 3 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, dead tired and very sleepy. 

After tying up to the center pier the tent was soon 
rigged, and all turned in for a much needed sleep, and 
breakfast had no attraction for the crowd next morning, as 
we did not turn out till after 11. 

S.raightening the boat out we went up and had break- 
fast and dinner together at the hotel, and we decided that 
the proprietor would not get rich on the amount he 
made out of us on that meal. 

The east wind still continued, so we decided to sail on 
down the six miles to Cobourg that afternoon and pray for 
a west wind for the next day. 

We had a glorious sail against a hard wind and heavy 
sea, passing close to the Gull Light, which seemed a 
lonesome place for any one to live in. Getting into 
Cobourg about 5 o’clock we tied up to the west pier and 
settled ourselves comfortably for the night. 

After dinner we took a walk up town, finding Cobourg 
the bright town it always is in the summer. 

Ten o'clock saw us all in bed, as we expected to make 
an early start in the morning, hoping to make Presque 
Isle if we goi a favorable wind, but, alas! next morning 
it was blowing harder than ever, and the sea was by 
this time almost too much for a half-decked boat with a 
big load. However, some fishermen told us that we could 
get shelier at Grafton about ten miles down the coast, so 
we decided to make the attempt. 

The boat behaved grandly in a sea so heavy that sit- 
ting up on the side of the boat we could not see over the 
top of the large waves. We made Grafton all right, but 
when we got there we found only a broken pier, with 
the sea making a clean breach over it, and after hold.ng a 
council of war decided to turn back for Cobourg. 

This’ was particularly aggravating, as we were very 
anxious to get in.o the Bay of Quinte, but thanks to our 
wise decision we had a good night’s rest, and next morn- 
ing (Wednesday) found the sea gone down and a good 
breeze from the southwest. 

Getting breakfast and some supplies up town we got 
away about 9:30, and soon were skating along at the 
best clip since staring. Mile after mile was passed 
rapidly, and as we were never more than a few hundred 
yards from shore, we had full benefit of all the pretty 
little bits of scenery along the shore, and we enjoyed 
them to the full. 

Landing at Lakeport we cooked our midday meal, and 
shortly atter saw the schooner Clorita from the home 
club beating up the lake, homeward bound. She passed 
us two or three miles out, and made a very pretty pic- 
ture as.she went by with her white sails clearly outlined 
against the blue of a summer sky. 

By this time ihe wind was blowing hard enough to 
make the boat fairly fly through the water, and about 3 
o'clock Presque Isle Lighthouse loomed up a couple of 
miles ahead. Rounding the light we stood up into the 
bay, and with the wind abeam and smooth water, the 
boat did herself proud, and soon we were able to square 
away for the western entrance of the Murray Canal. The 
wind hauled straight down the cut and into it we~went 
with the boom square off and all the wind we wanted. 
We debated about the four-mile-an-hour limit to speed 
enforced on the canal as the boat was doing a good 
six, but decided to go ahead and chance it. as the swells 
we kicked up would not hurt the canal to any great extent. 

There are no locks in this canal, but it is crossed by 
four bridges. »>nd we were not sure of the procedure in the 
case of a small boat, but when the first bridge was neared 
We ound ine Man swing.ng it in good time to let us 
through, and past him we went at a great clip. 

At the next one we had to stop and register, which 
we did not know till the man in charge hailed us, and 
it was a case of down helm in a hurry to swing the 
boat in the very narrow space between the bridge and the 
stone side of the canal, but she did it all right, and the 
skipper went up and registered, paying 25 cents for the 
privilege of go’ng through the canal, or rather for regis- 
tration, as the canal is free. 

Swinging around again in the same narrow space, to the 
amusement of the bridge tenders, we kept up our fast clip 
till we had to round up at the railway bridge to let a 
train pass, but we did not mind much, as it only delayed 
us a couple of minutes. 

Soon the last bridge was passed and we could see the 
end of the piers ahead and to celebrate our arrival we 
fired off a couple of giant firecrackers just as we ran out 
of the piers into the bay. 

The wind by this time had lightened. and we ran over 
to the south shore and coasted along, finally picking out a 
place that suited us to land at and soon had the hook 
out, the boat tied up, grub ashore and the evening meal 
under way, having covered fully forty miles in the day’s 
run. 

The girls went up to a nearby farm house for fresh 
milk and eggs, and soon we were ‘all seated around en- 
joying our evening meal in the famous Bay of Quinte. 

During the evening we were very much entertained by 
the owner of the farm on which we were camping, who 
came down to see us, and stayed and chatted away for an 
hour or so, telling us about the neighborhood and the 
bay, and we have had many a laugh since over the quaint- 
ness of some of his cuss words. 

Next morn'ng we decided to have a grand drying out 
and airing, as bedding and clothes had been more or less 
damp ever since leaving Toronto, so after breakfast we 
hoisted cail and ran down oposite Trenton where there 
was a fine piece of sod, and taking everything out of the 
boat we spread them over the landscape and dried them 
out thoroughly, while three of the party went over to 
Trenton in the boat to get supplies. 

Two or three hours in the sun made everything sweet 
and fresh, and after the crowd got back from Trenton we 
had dinner, packed the stuff away in good shape and 
started on down the bay. 

We had a nice wind right off shore and made good time 
down to the bridge across the bay at Belleville, on the 

way passing a schooner sunk close inshore, and as sails 
and rigging were all in place, it looked as if the accident 
had been a very recent one. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


After passing the bridge the wind hauled a little ahead, 
50 sheets were flattened in and we had quite a race with a 
big freight sloop, but picked her up rapidly and at last 
ran ashore for the night on the north side of the bay, just 
ome a point opposite the big summer hotel at Missasaga 

ark. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Proposed Change in Raceabout Rules. 


THE Executive Committee of the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of Long Island Sound met on the evening of, Nov. 
14 at the Yachtsmen’s Club, on Forty-third street, New 
York city, to discuss the changes in the rules governing 
the raceabout class. After a long debate the following 
amendments were agreed upon by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and they probably will be adopted at the March 
meeting of the council: : 

The cockpit shall not be more than 8ft. long and not 
under at any point 60 per cent. of the beam at that point. 
point. 

The average height of coaming all around, except at the 
after end, shall not be less than qin. 

The spinaker sheet shall not be carried outside of the 
leeward shroud. 

The crew to be limited to three, including the helms- 
man, who must be an amateur, ‘and only one professional 
is allowed. 


Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


Tue fifth general meeting of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y. €C. was held at Sherry’s on Nov. 14. Vice-Com. Hoyt 
presided. Reports were received from standing com- 
mittees. A committee composed of R. W. Gibson, Bayard 
Foulke and Charles Leyland was appointed to draw suit- 
able resolutions of condolence on the death of the secre- 
tary, C. J. Stevens. An agreeable surprise was the an- 
nouncement that the club had won a gold medal for its 
exhibit of models at the Paris Exposition. A. Cass Can- 
field, John Hyslop, H. W. Eaton, J. Fred Tams and 
Clinton H. Crane, a committee appointed to frame a new 
rule of measurement, reported progress. 


The Defense of the Canada Cup. 


Tue Chicago Y. C. will defend the challenge for the 
Canada cup, issued by the Royal Canadian Y. C. at 
Toronto. The size of the boats and the conditions that 
governed the races between Genesee and Beaver will 
remain about the same. It is is said that Detroit, Toledo 
and Cleveland will each have a boat for the trial races, and 
the winner will sail under the colors of the Chicago Y. C., 
although produced perhaps at a distance, as happened last 
year, when the Hanley-designed Genesee belonging to a 
Rochester syndicate, won the Canada cup from Beaver. 








Ship Canal Survey Completed. 


THE survey of a ship canal for the inland route through © 


the North Carolina sounds has been completed. The route 
is from Norfolk to Beaufort, through Creaton, Pamlico 
and Albemarle sounds and the Scuppernong River. This 
is the first step toward an in‘erior waterway system that 
will connect Boston with Florida. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The yacht Madeline, Mr. J. R. Lord, owner. from New 
York for Costa Rica, called at Inagua on Nov. 7 for 
provisions and proceeded the same day. 

RRe 


The yawl Adele, Mr. J. C. Welch, owner, arrived at 
Key West on Noy, 14 and sailed for Port Cortez. 


The steam yacht American, Mr. Archibald Watt, owner, 
arrived at Fort Monroe on Nov. 18. 


Rene 


Charles F. Herreshoff, 2d, who designed San Toy, that 
was raced with such success last season, has gone abroad 
to pursue a course of study in naval architecture in the 
University of Glasgow. 

: Run 


The schooner yacht Comanche, owned by W. D. Bishop. 
Jr., of Bridgeport, Conn., is now at Port Jefferson, where 
she will be enlarged and entirely refitted before she goes 
into commission next season. 


Speaking of the America Cup match, the Yachtsman 
says: “One precaution which the Shamrock’s American 
experience has served to prove necessary is the empioy- 
ment of a large and competent staff of sailmakers to ac- 
company the yacht on her trip. Had the races last year 
been sailed in hqme waters Shamrock’s mainsail would 
have been made to set better. In her last race it was 
shockingly bad.” 

RRR 


In reference to Britannia, says the Yachting World: 
“Sir Richard William Bulkeley, Bart., has abandoned his 
intention of converting her into a ketch, and has decided 
to shorter her spars. Mr. G. Marvin, at whose yard 
she has been hauled up for many months past, has. been 
intrusted with the work. The boom is to be reduced 
some 10ft., and about 4ft. is to be taken off the mast and 
topmast. This will, of course, considerably diminish her 


sail area.” 
; Ree 
Gen. E. S. Greely, of New Haven, has sold his steam 
yacht Alcina to Mr..O. P. Lichworth. of Buffalo, N. Y. 
She will be taken to Buffalo through the Erie Canal. 


The steam yacht Aquilo, recently purchased by Mr. S. 
M. Jarvis from Mr. Wm. P. Eno, has beet renamed 
Priscilla by her new owner. Priscilla will leave New 
York in a few days for an extended cruise in West In- 
dian waters. 

i 


of Kingston, Wass; is building a 





Mr. G. W. Shiverick, 


(Nov, 24, 1900. 


a 


knockabout of his own design for Mr. W. A. Courey. 
She is 18ft. on the waterline, 3oft. over all, 7ft. 10in. beam 
and 3ft. draft. -There will be 1,500lbs. of iron ballast on 
her keel, and she will carry 450 sq. ft. of sail, 


RRR 


Mr. V. D. Bacon, of Barnstable, Mass., is designing a 
42ft. auxiliary yawl for a San Francisco yachtsman. The 
boat will be built on the Pacific coast. 


RRR 


The Neilson Yacht Building Company are building an 
auxiliary cruising schooner from their own designs for 
Messrs. C. C. Wilkinson and Dr. Z. W. Alderman, of 
Washington, D. C. She will be known as Ciconia and 
will be 44ft. on the waterline. 66ft. over all, 15ft. 6.n. 
beam and 4ft. 6in. draft. Her accommodations consist of 
two staterooms, main saloon, toilet, galley and fore- 


castle. 
Ren 


The Unqua Corinthian Y. C. is to make its head- 
quarters at Amityville, L. I., where it will build a club 
house and deepen the water on which it fronts so as to 
secure a safe anchorage. 

ne 


Mr. H. C. Roome left Port Richmond, S. I., on Nov 
14, on his launch Roamer, for a cruise in Florida waters 
and among the Bahamas. 

Ree 


Mr. Clifford Brokaw has sold his cutter Queen Mab 
through Manning’s yacht agency to Mr. L. H. Smith. 


Ree 
Capt. Frank W. Hinman, aged thirty-eight years, former 
Commodore of the Pequot Association, and one of the best 
known yachtsmen along Long Island Sound, died last 
week in New Haven of typhoid fever. 


Ree 
Vice-Com. Robert P. Doremus, of the Atlantic Y. C., 
has sold his cutter Uvira through the agency of A. J. Mc- 
Intosh to Sir William C. Van Horne, of Montreal. 


Mr. Clinton H. Crane has designed for Mr. Henry T. 
Sloan, N. Y, Y. C.. an auxiliary cruising schooner. She 
will be built by Geo. Lawley & Son, Corp., of South Bos- 
ton. The boat will be of composite construction. She will 
be 85ft. on the waterline, 120ft. over all, 22ft. 6in. beam 
and 13ft. 6in. draft. 

Ren 


Mr. Henry S. Hovey, Commodore of the Eastern Y. C., 
died at his residence, 317 Commonwealth avenue. Boston, 
Mass., on Monday, Nov. 19. He was a member of the 
Somerset and other well-known clubs, and had always 
taken the greatest interest in all matters pertaining to 
yachting. Mr. Hovey owned the schooner Fortuna. 





Grapshooting. 


Leading dealers in conepets supplies have advertised in our 
columns, continuously for a quarter-century. 





If you want your shoot to be announced here send n 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Nov. 23.—Hackensack Bridge and Rutherford Road, N. J.— 
Under peepteee of the Moonachie Gun Club; three-men team race; 
20 live birds per man; 29yds._ Members of any organized gun club 
in the U. S. are eligible. Commences at 2 P. M. Sweepstake 
shooting commences at 10 A. M. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier and 
Dr. A. A. Webber, managers. 

Nov. 27.—Toledo, O.—East End Gun Club’s merchandise shoot. 

Nov. 29.—Milwaukee, Wis.—South Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
A. D. Gropper, Sec’y. 

Nov. 29.—Newark, N. 


-—Thanksgiving Day shoot of the 
Forester Gun Club; live 


irds and targets. John J. Fleming, 


Sec’y. 
Nov. 29.—Sing Sing, N. Y.—Thanksgiving Day shoot of the 
Ossining Gun Club; live birds and targets. 
ov. 30.-Dec.. 1—Omaha, Neb.—Kansas City-Omaha ten-men 


team race, 50 birds per man. 

Dec. 5-7.—Galt, nt.—First annual 
Shooting Association; 
Andrew Newlands, ry. 

Dec. 11-14.—Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Annual live- 
bird tournament. John Watson, M 

Newark, N. -J.—South Side Gun 
day afternoon. 

Chica o, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s trophy shoots, second and 
fourth Saturdays of each month; live-bird shoots every Saturday. 
Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 


1901. 


15-18.—Hamiulton, Ont.—Hamilton Gun Club’s eleventh 
annual tournament; live birds and targets; open to all. 
Graham, Sec’y. 

April 16-18.—Leavenworth, Kan.—Annual tournament of the 
Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. 

May 7-10.—Tournament of the New 
Association. C. W. Fetgens an, Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Circleville, O.—Under auspices of the Pickaway Rod 
and Gun Club, annual tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y. 

June —.—Cciumbus, Wis.—Tournament of the Trapshooters’ 
League of Wisconsin. First week in June. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Nov. 7, 14, 21, 28.—Interstate Park.—Live-bird championship; 
25 birds; handicaps 25 to 33yds.; $10 entrance, bires extra; sweep 
optional; open to all; money instead of trophy. 

Nov. "commas Park.—Medicus Gun Club’s uve-bird shoot; 
open to all. 

Nov. 27.—Interstate Park.—Medicus Gun Club’s live-bird shoot; 
open to all. : r 

Dec. 5.—Shoot-off of the winners of the November events, with 
$20 in gold to the winner. 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shgoting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; handicap; 
25 live birds; $5 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900. 


shoot of the 
targets and live birds; 


Newlands’ 
added money. 


Tr. 
Club, target shoot every Satur- 


Jan. 


Jersey State Sportsmen’s 


Interstate Park, L. I.—Fountain Gun Club’s regular monthly 
shoots, the third Thursday of October, November ea | December. 

Interstate Queens.—Weekly shoot of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club—Saturdays. 


1901. 


April 1-5.—Interstate Park, Oycens, L. L, N..Y¥.—The Inter- 
state Association's ninth annual Grand American Handicap Tour- 
nament at live birds. 
Ee —.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Forty-third annual tournament 

the New York State Association for thr protection of Fish and 


Nov. 24, 1900.] 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


In the absence of the editor of this department all communications 
intended for publication should be addressed to the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company. 








Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided uniess otherwise reported. Mail 
aii such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 345 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Miss May Clinton (Mrs. Geo. E. Bartlett), together with her 
shooting partner, Miss Pauline Cooke, both known in the theatrical 
profession as the Misses Cooke and Clinton, lady sharpshooters, 
are to go with Capt. Bartlett to Europe to give exhibitions with 
the rifle, shotgun and revolver. They will start soon after March 
1, 1901. Their foreign engagements begin at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, April 1, and their engagements in Germany, Russia, Eng- 
land or. France will keep them abroad for at least a year, and 
possibly for several years. Capt. Bartlett is now in the employ 
of the Lesrlin Repeating Arms Co., and although he will sever his 
connection with this company when he starts on his trip, he will 
continue to use Marlin guns. 

ee 


Concerning its next holiday shoot the Trenton Shooting Asso- 
ciation has issued announcement as follows: “The annual 
Thanksgiving Day shoot of the Trenton Shooting Association 
(late Walsrode) will take piece on the grounds at Hutchinson’s 
Lake, near White Horse, N. J. Principal event: 15-target handi- 
cap for a Winchester repeating rifle. Entrance 50 cents. Sweep- 
stakes for turkeys and cash purses will follow. Cost of targets 
included in all of the regular events. For shooting off ties, 1 cent 
per target will be charged. For practice or shooting for targets 
cnly, 1% cents per target. Shooting will begin at 1 P. M. Trolley 
cars marked ‘Yardville’ direct to the grounds. “We always have 
a good time.’ Geo. N. Thomas, Trenton, N. J., is secretary. 


R 
- 


Judging from the scores put up by R. a. Welch and T. W. 
Morfey in their match for the Dupont trophy at Interstate 
Park on Monday of this week, when Welch defended his title 
to the trophy by killing 99 to Morfey’s 98, no professional in 
the country dF have a cinch with either of the two shooters 
named. By the way, one of the New York daily papers of 
Tuesday of this week, in its efforts to give its readers the news, 
published a full-length portrait of Mr. Welch, which was excellent 
im every respect except that it showed him to be left-handed, 
whereas “Bobby” always has been a right-handed shot. 


One of the most recent visitors to New_York is Mr. Frank A. 
Hollenbeck, who gave his name to the Hollenbeck gun and or- 
ganized the Syracuse Anns Co. Latterly Mr. Hollenbeck has been 
with the Baltimore Arms Co., but is now on his own hook, and is 
showing to the trade his new three-barrel gun. This gun —— 
about Tiglbs., and is built up of two 28in. auge barrels, with a 
rifle barrel underneath, which takes the .25-26 cartridge. fhis 
naturally makes a handy combination gun where small and large 
game are likely to be met with in the same territory. The rifle barrel 
gives a point blank range up to 100yds., but is sighted for and 
is guaranteed to be accurate up to 500. 


Messrs. E. I, Dupont, de Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, Del., 
have published an artistic brochure entitled “Field, Marsh and 
Fen.” It is profusely illustrated with scenes which portray the 
themes of its title. Quail, partridge, prairie chicken, grouse, duck, 
shore bird and snipe shooting are illustrated with rare fidelity, and 
the text is replete with description of the habits of the birds and 
the best method of hunting them. A postal card addressed to the 

reat firm herein mentioned, with a request for a — of “Field, 
Sfarsh and Fen,” will cause one to be sent you free of charge. 


Advices from St. Thomas, Ont., Can., the scene of Thomas 
Donley’s target and live-bird tournament, state that the first day’s 
events were shot in a snow storm, and that the money was divided 
among the following men: W. R. Crosby, J. S. Fanning, J. A. R. 
Elliott, H. D. Kirkover, Jr., Col. A. K. Courtney, H. D. Bates, 
Thomas Donley, Emile ‘Werk, John Parker, H. Cox, Robert 
Emslie, Mr. Coffey, Mr. McPherson, Mr. Westbrooke. It would 
appear from present indications that the shoot will be a success- 
ful one. ® 


The programme for John Wright’s live-bird tournament at In- 
terstate Park, Tuesday, Dec. 11, will shortly be in the hands of all 
his friends. ‘The Colonel” is not only preparing a programme 
attractive in its details, but also in its general appearance, and 
will take care that each one of his friends receives a copy by mail. 
The list of events, with the entrance fees, is one that will appeal to 
all shooters who like to get as much fun as they can with a 
micderate outlay. e 


In regard to the proposed trip of a team of American trapshoot- 
ers to England, there does not seem much chance of any such 
team going over next summer, as Capt. A. W. Money, who has 
recently returned from a trip to Engiand, states tnat he can tinu 
no encouragement that would warrant anybody organizing such 
a team. In fact, the Englishmen do not seem to be at all 
fascinated with target shooting to the degree that Americans are. 


‘The match for the E C cup and the inanimate target ampion- 
ship of New Jersey, which is now held by Geo. H. Piercy, of 
{onary City, is to be shot at the East Side Gun Club’s grounds, 
Newark, J., on Thursday, Dec, 13, which is the date of the 
regular monthly target shoot of the East Side Club. Mr. Piercy’s 
opponent will be Chris. Feigenspan, the Newark amateur, who held 
the trophy so long during the early part of this year. 


The handicap committee at Tom Donley’s tournament, St. 
Thomas, Ont., took good care of the experts, and also saw to it 
that H. D. Bates, this year’s winner of the Grand American 
Handicap, looked at the birds from afar off, placing him on the 
= mark. There is quite a difference between and 3lyds. 
when the birds are good, and Mr. Bates can now give expert 
testimony to that effect. 


_J. S. Fanning has returned from an extended trip through the 
South to his home in Jersey City. Jack says that he will now 
have time to smoke a cigar, look around and show some of the 
boys in the bes of New York how to break targets and shoot 
live birds. Traveling seems to agree with Jack, for he never 
looked better in his life than he does at the present time. 


Monday of this week the city was brighter than usual, owing to 
the advent of Mr. H. P. Collins, the agent of Messrs. Dupont for 
the Southern States, who came hither from his home in Balti- 
more, Md. Mr. Collins came to New York to see the shoot for 
his company’s trophy, the details of which appear in these columns, 


The many friends of Jacob Pentz, the trap editor of Shooting and 
Fishing, will be pleased to hear that his condition is Saas 
better to be able to show himself once 
a on Sport: Goods Row. Mr. Pentz has had a hard bout 

Sie seeellits aheehlecticn nas shed hint toes aes. 


ee 
Saturday, Nov. 24, there will be shot at Watson’s Park, Chi- 
two $2 entracce bolf :~ 


FOREST: AND’ STREAM. 


ee TEEEEEEEEEnEEnESIIInEEnEINIEemeemmeen re 


So far as is known at the time of writing, the Elliott-Crosby 
match for the cast iron medal is still pending, Elliott not having 
fixed either time or place—at least to the knowledge of any one 
in this city, There is some talk of shooting it at Relleville, Ill., 
a city that is not far from Mr. Crosby’s home at O’Fallon. 


The Omaha Gun Club, Omaha, Neb., will hold a shoot at live 
birds on Thanksgiving Day. A 25-bird shandicap, $15 entrance, is 
first on the programme. ‘The first of a series of three team races 
between Kansas City and Omaha will be shot on Nov. 30 and 
Dec. 1, and the second race will be shot in January. 


The fifth of the Webber-Schortemeier series of three-men team 
shoots was shot at Dexter Park, Brooklyn, on Nov. 13. Twu 
teams were entered, one from the Emerald Gun Club, the other 
from the Medicus Gun Club. The former won by a score of 57 
to 52. The next contest is to take place Nov. 23. 


Harvey McMurchy, who is now on his way to California, has 
gone out there with the positive intention of introducing his 
Smith gun to the ducks that haunt the marshes of California. Lis 
idea is that he will sell as many guns as he bags ducks, his running 
mate being Phil Bekeart, of San Francisco. 


Thursday of this week the Medicus Gun Club holds a live-bird 
shoot, open to all, at Interstate Park, commencing at 1 o’clock. 
On Wednesday of this week the third Interstate Park handicap, 
an interesting 25-bird event, engages the attention of the shooters. 


At the regular monthly shoot of the New Haven Gun Club on 
Nov. 14 Capt. Geo. E. Bartlett, of the Marlin Repeating Ams Co., 
carried off the honors by breaking 133 out of 150 targets. The 
wind blew a gale, and the shooting was most difficult. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Trenton Shooting Association. 


Nov. 14.—The Trenton Shooting Association held its club badge 
shoot on its grounds at Trenton to-day. No. 3 was at 10 pairs; 
No. 6 was a merchandise handicap; No. 7 was for place in the 
badge shoot; No. 8 was for the gold badge, and No. 9 for the 
silver badge. The scores: 





Events: So ae oe. 6 FS 
Targets: 10 15 2 2 30 25 15 15 15 
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Intercollegate Cup Shoot. 


Princeton, N. J., Nov. 17.—Yale won the fifth annual inter- 
collegiate cup shoot here to-day. The conditions were five men 
on a team, 50 targets per man, unknown angles. Dupuy, of Yale, 
carried off the individual honors with a score of 44. The scores: 

Yale—Wilson 39, Stevenson 43, Dupuy 44, Tranchot 36, Eastman 
41; total 203. 

Princeton—Laughlin 39, Elbert 36, Frost 34, Withee 39, Archer 
41; total 189. 

Harvard—Paul 25, Dana 33, William 35, Blake 32, Mallinkrodt 
38; total 163. 

University of Pennsylvania—Parish 29, Law 39, Lowden 28, 
Weaver 28, Baldwin 36; total 160. 


South Gloucester Gun Club. 


Gloucester City, N. J., Nov. 17.—Three sweeps were shot to- 
day by members of the South Gloucester Gun Club, with the follow- 
ing results: 

rirst event, 10 targets: Isaac Wark 8, Samuel Johnson 7, James 
Farrelly 6, Thomas Nacey 3. 

Second event, 15 targets: Isaac Wark 14, Patrick Farrelly 13, 
Thomas Hurley 13, Samuel Johnson 12. 

Third event, 10 targets: Samuel Johnson 10, Isaac Wark 9, James 
Farrelly 8, Patrick Farrelly 8, Thomas Nacey 7, Thomas Hurley 7. 


Trap at Columbus, Wis. 


_CoL_umsus, Wis., Nov. 13.—Herewith are a few scores, which 
kindly publish in your next issue. The club will hold an all-day 
shoot at live birds Nov. 29. 

_Also Guy V. Dering and H. O. Anderson will shoot a 100- 
bird match at live birds, American Association rules to govern, on 
the afternoon of the ° 

The shooters of Wisconsin are informed that the Trapshooters’ 
ay of Wisconsin‘ shoot will be held on our grounds, the first 
week in i= and that our local club is arranging a fine pro- 
gramme for the occasion. 


Shoot No. 1, Nov. 2, 35 birds = man, 30yds. rise: 


157 Bs ss dncesacedeccesess 201122121211122*0221212901*212222—30 
SE © RMI sve cicitecessepad 12111111111*10*2*101*0*201111221121—26 
Shoot No. 2, Nov. 12, 40 birds per man, for price of birds: 

H O Anderson...... sedeee 12°1221221 2021212211211 1*21 21202129999 — 35 
Be Gin ios co cdvenctesi 0010001022020122120122200101020012212012—24 
_Nov. 18.—Forty-five birds per man, for-price of birds: 

GV Ty soc ccces 122121611111212112121 1229991 21111011119221112 42 
H O Anderson....... 1111111122212212*1212222221212121122*02211201—41 


Wind blowing a gale across the traps, making the birds fast 
flyers and hard to stop inside the boundary Sion American 
Association rules. Cremo. 


Omaha Gun Club. 


Omana, Neb., Nov. 10.—Herewith are scores made Saturday, 
Nov. 10. The birds were a very fast lot, and with the wind in there 
favor made many of them almost impossible to stop within bounds. 
The Kansas City team will be with us for the first of three races 
Nov. 30 and Dec, 1. Teams composed of ten men, 50 birds per 
man. Omaha to shoot second race some time in January. 
Thanksgiving Day in Kansas City will be devoted to sweeps. A 
25-bird ance $15 entrance, was first on the programme: 

Handicap, $15, 25 birds, 6 and 40 per cent.: 


I Docc cagsicsms aun oe erececeeee sbeccleclg12212291 29999999 —95, 
RU Mos ccedeccvcccvccsccoussos seecens 2122121212121117121112112—25 
SLE vdvccccscntedetvigssockdanevbans 2112212121212122221211*22—94 
SE TE wns ccnddenss kts ch asaseensaebed 2122212112*2122212122*211—23 
TORE, GB ves cdicccssoccscies e000 00000 021201%222121101 222112272123 
Rem, Biipeveevecsccvessevenses oo ee eee eee *22212111210222212122*21 1—22 
MENTE sss ¢uchaddsicesdazes scuaseedh «+ «21121°*111212202122101112—21 
AR in s's 6558351 S ies sdgewcedived o «e+ -12102*121212*2112122*012*—19 
PENS, Diba wesccotdddsedeceveséosvece + « -101112222221*11112 

BEES, Di accescsventcccdccscasdummieel 1102202022 

ND DD y ctivccclcacldseckdcadbicep tives *21111*212 


H. S. McDowaxp. 


Frankford-Clearview Team Match. 


FrankFrorp, Pa., Nov. 17.—The twelve-men team tch betw 
teams from the Frankfotd Gun Club and the Gaarcew Gun Club 
was shot on the Frankford’s grounds to-day, and resulted in a 
victory for the home team ae ne 
learview—Urian owns Reed 19, Forden 12, A 
2, Horn 12, Bell 18, Fisher 26, Elwell 18, Carr 8, Herking "0, 
Frankford—Ridge 26, Redifer 22, Betson 14, George 19, Joli 

a —— 19, Dalton 44, Morris 15, Bourne 19, Myers 19, sie 2; 


419 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club. 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Nov. 15.—The Sheepshead Bay Rod and 
Gun Club’s shoot to-day was well attended. The club event at 
7 birds was won by Mr. Ira McKane, who killed straight, and in 
the shoot-off, miss-and-out, he shot out his three tie competitors 
in the 9th round. Scores: 









Wm Van Pelt, 27..... 2022222—6 Ph Suss, 25...........- 2211112—7 
Rr ee See 01011104 Capt Baldwin, 24...... 0002102-——3 
McKane, 27.......... 2222212—-7 G Morris, 26..........- 102*202—4 
(eR. eee 2222222—7 Geo Tiebault, 22. . .1002100—3 
M J Rauscher, 23...... 0000000—0 A Busch, 25..... -0012201—4 
ee OR re 2022212—6 Dr Wood, 25... . 0201*10—3 
H Kronika, 26......... 11211217 P Kramer, 25.......... 1200020—3 
FE eee, Bidkccccccced 0212220—5 Dr Hill, 25............. 0010*20—2 
J B Voorhies, 28...... 2202010—4 Dr O’Connell, 30......2202222—6 
Shoot-off : 
Dae dadeneet 222222222—9 HH Kronika... js 
JF Pa eReccceciéccss 2220 PS SU, oc canneceenss 





Webber—Schortemeier Series. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Nov. 13.—The fifth of the Webber-Schortemeier 
series of team shoots took place at Dexter Park to-day. wo 
teams contested—one of the Emerald Gun Club, the other of the 
Medicus Gun Club, the former winning by a score of 57 to 52: 








No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Dr O’Connell, 3............. 22111221—8 22222222—8 12212220—7 
J S S Remsen, D............ 21010102—5 21011222—7_ —si..... 
J Hopkins, 30...... . -22111221—8 22120102—6 22202222 —-7 
J} L Brewer, 32... ES” onéuccete. . “.<sebigecd 
J H Bohling, 27... *202—6  2*121000-—4  ........ 
Dr Hudson, 27... . -11221102—7 22°11221—F ww. eee 
Dr Woods, 28... + «22222222—8 22202020—5 01122*20—5 
i Ce EE cendccovcaauetaes accede. danantes 22222222—S 
DF FREE Me cccnccdsssess Gane eaddaee . /valecawe 202222127 


No. 1-was 8 birds, $5, class shooting; Nos. 2 and 3 were 8 birds, 
$5, Rose system. 


Medicus Gun Club. 


Dr Woods 
Dr Miller 








Dr Casey 52 
Emerald Gun Club. 

WOO ies ad sas senieschadaaediudesdhecseute 21222211212210211222—19 

Fessenden « « « «-20222222222222222222—19 

De. a ee eee 22222222221 220222222—19--57 


Interstate Park Handicap. 


Nov. 14.—The second of the series of Interstate handicaps was 
shot at Interstate Park to-day, and was won by Mr. Stephen M. 
Van Allen, who was also victor in the first match, a week ago 
As in that match, he made a clean score. He used a Chas. Daiy 
gun and Walsrode powder. Following this event a 10-bird sweep 
was shot. The scores: 


Interstate Park handicap: 


Th Fe WOE Biisccddcvecnctedscedeccasvees 1112212111211111202221110—2:3 
Thomnd, DD coceccccsccccccesesscscctccsecs 2220222222122210122221222—2: 
S Mi: Vai Allee, Wisi cccccedcccsccdscencs 2221222221122222122222222-—25, 
C A Lechwonds Wie cc csccccescccesceseoeee *222112221111102121022220-—21 
C BE Eaticolen, Bae iscccccccccesescccsecsece 2012200220212222022222222 -..2") 


Sweepstake, 10 birds: 
R A Welch, 30.....1120211112— 9 C A Lockwood, 28.2211120122— 9 
Thomas, 30......... 2121212112—10 C M Lincoln, $8. ..1202102222—— 8 
S M Van Allen, 30.2212201012— 8 M Weightman, 30..0100201220— 5 


Nov. 17.—Two 15-bird events and five 5-bird events, the former at 
$5 entrance, and the latter at $3 entrance, were shot, at Interstate 
Park to-day. Mr. Thomas won the first of the 15-bird events with 
a clean score, and Col. Martin won the second big event. The 
principal winners in the 5-bird sweeps were Capt. Money, Col. 
Martin and Jacks. The scores: 

No. 1, 15 birds: 


RUMEN Di naanisscisdeseadadescésacececorecussesea 222221122212222—15 
Capt. Money, 28. + -211121212101012—13 






jocks, ee gihe » « -221122002221111—13 

i" PET Olas ods edacccsnecunecdvackendda «+ «011*120211202112—12 
No. 2, 15 birds: 

TRIES | Si cicesaeacedcxdanncadaccecdavasasta oe +++ 21%122211221022—13 


COE FEMS  Btidéeccdeccaccaccaaas 
Wee, Besicce sacs 

F Maynard, 28.. 
C A Lockwood, 28 
Col. Thos Martin, 30 
W F Sykes, 28........ 









-120111°21212221—13 
- -222222122101110—13 
--111111221101110—13 
-112011101011101—11 
+» -221222112221221—15 
ercccccccccccvcccce ---- 1001011111 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Nov. 17.—The third shoot for the November cup was held on the 
Crescent Athletic Club’s grounds to-day. Three men tied with 
47, Messrs. Edward Banks, scratch; J. J. Keyes, 16, and J. N. 
torland, 20. After the club event a match was shot between the 
married men and single men of the club, six-men teams, 25 targets 


per man, expert rules. Following this were a 25-target handicap 
and two sweeps. Scores: 








—Expert— —Magautrap— Grand 

Hdcp. Total. Hdcp. Total. Total. 
Ty I ccieccacsncnas aoe 23 0 24 47 
CO ery 11 23 9 4 47 
SDF eet Rcasccccaceore 9 22 7 25 47 
W W Marshall........... 6 20 5 25 45 
7G W. Hagedorn, occcecceces 21 21 42 
C J McDermott.......... 3 20 2 20 Ww 
OR Ee SRN ceccerccoses 14 20 34 
Dr H L O’Brién.......<- o 19 3 12 31 
De. Sr ce cadedenss 7 15 6 12 27 
*F B Stephenson............ we <a 21 21 
FG Pe i ccicctccesses 9 10 19 


*Targets only. 
1 ov: 

Married Men—Stake 21, Lott 22, Banks 18, Hegeman 16, Marshall 
16, MeDermott 12; total 6. feeb sionypticot agian 
Single Men—Stephenson 20, Hagedorn 18, Kr 6b, Vandev 
4, ec McConville 6; total 4. - ere 
rophy shoot, 25 birds, magautrap, handicap allowance: Faulk 
(9) 25; Chapman (9) 24, Borland (9) 23, Keyes (7) 23, Weandera 
(2) 23, Banks (0) 22, Boucher (3) 21, Rhett (5) 21, F. Stephenson 
(2) 20, Vandeveer (5) 18, Hopkins (6) 16, Marshall (5) 16, Dr. 
y Brien (3) 15, Kryn (2) 14, Stake (2) 13, G. Stephenson (scratci:) 


Sweepstake, 15 targets, expert: Hagedorn 12, Banks 11, Lott 10. 
Townsend 9, McDermott 7, Marshall ‘ Borland 3 enn 


Sweepstakes, 10 targets, expert: F. Stephenson 10, Hegeman & 
O’Brien 8, Vandeveer 7, Boucher 5, Hopkins 3, Pickett . 





Keystone Shooting League. 


HotmeEssurc Junction, Pa., Nov. 17.—The club shoot of the 
Keystone Shooting League, held here.to-day, was well attended by 
spectators as well as participants. The birds were very fasi. 
Following the club shoot a miss-and-out was shot, which was 
divided between Geikler and McCoy, each of whom killed 19 birds 
The scores: 


Club shoot, 10 birds, handicap, sweepstake, entrance $2.50: 


os ee 0211121212— 9 Hunsinger, 27...... 002 bm { 
MeCay, :BWeccvsssese 2222222222—10 Scuench, br. va chle iene 3 
Brewer, 30.......... 2221121102—"9 Murman, 28......... 2022010122— 7 
aa. * pipe rushes 201 2 ee Dy casas -2102112211-— 9 
seikler, ‘28......0++- ent, BD. site cds 20222222- 

Fitzgerald, 30......01100w : ms " 


No. 1, 7 birds, $3 entrance, Wyds.: Geikler 7, McCoy 6 , 

6, Henry 5, Fitzgerald 5, Hunsinger 4 Schenek % Felix Fs tg 
No. 2, $2 entrance, miss-and-out: McCoy 19, Geikler 19, Henry 

18, Murman 7. f : 


No. 3, 7 birds: Henry 7, Geikler 7, M ‘urma: 
Loon 6, Brewer 6, Felix 5, ; Darby 4 id Neola ried gs 
oints won in the clu icap to date: M 
Brewer 54, Van Loon &, Vandegritt 4 Gelkler a, ? Bate ie 
Darby #6, Sentord 14° Ridce 10° Hothey hoo 
rr . lor , Hot! ‘ 
Whittaker 6, Russell 6 “Bucknell 6 Raciy — 
Fitzgerald 4, Hauff 4 


1 6, Bucknell 6, Knowles 4,. Cartledge < 
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Mississippi Valley Notes. . 


‘Tne annual fall tournament of the Illinois Gun Club was held 
on-ihe cub grounds, just southeast of the Springfield city limits, 
on, Nov. 14 and 15. What should have been a very important 
tourney proved disappointing in many respects, owing to a com- 
bination of adverse circumstances that could hardly have been 
foreseen or avoided. In the first place the weather was very un- 
fayorable. While nice days may Pay be expected at this 
season, Wednesday and Thursday of last week were about as raw 
antl disagreeable as any days ever get in this portion of Illinois. 
Tien, too, the professional trap shots were all away up in 
Canada attending Tom Donlcy’s shoot or lying in wait for the 
festive duck on the Detroit flats, and lastly, some of the home 
shooters were detained by urgent business, and a few perhaps could 
not persuade themselves to = over following the quail to shoot 
at artificial birds. On the first day the wind swept up from the 
southeast in such manner as to make shooting difficult and un- 
pleasant. But the management went blithely ahead with the pro- 
gramme, and the hardy ones who shot through the day got plenty 
of enjoyment out of the game. On the second day conditions 
were even worse, nearly every one nursing a severe cold. The 
programme was cut to 10-bird races, and Sovicions from four to 
three moneys. That many events had not a single straight is 
evidence of the adverse conditions that prevailed. The scores are 





here given: 
First Day, Wednesday, Nov 14. 

Events 1234567 8 9101112 
EE ‘horsscokespecebnevestonvannbee 8 15 16 14 19 12 10 14 14 12 13 14 
EEE. sanpeedinsnesocccagccacspeonse 10 17 20 12 19 13 10 14 14 15 14 12 
Oe DORRREBER: cvevcvvcccsebsveasd 81815 .. .. 12 10 10 13 13 12 14 
EK ‘ehpakscpeobosvenposbendnonss 2s eo | >) ae ree 
EE ‘snGensucveececsbesakbe ob’ ob ~men ue Bos wee .. 
Dr) <6 sb bGhabonsadnodhhes kines 61714 8 10 812131211 14 
GRRE sccbashcocsncvnsbabarhs 10 15 18 11 18 13 10 13 11 15 12 14 
ET nchecncqpaoeboesepoonpebannt> 74... oe cone 
. rn 9..6M....692....M 
SD. cvnscsseebebsvésentccbebocse 06 b0'Se' bb bb 12 8 9141513 14 
BUEN covccsdddecdcoccesnseescbocecs Css WS -B to EE FT ce as oc oo 
ME * Sosssveesboctioconaensebesoses SO 131710 .... 910111211 12 
PL: init cee ctesceuarbeebeesoen, 66 14 11 10 5 8 7ll 6 
Mrs Butler . a. os . 
Richardson 2» © ° Zui 
MOREE ov rvevvee cevece 09 00 0s 00 00 v0 oD 

Second Day, Thursday, 15. 

Events: 123 4 65 6 7 8 910 11 12 14 16 16 17 18 19 20 
ME: Sinkhodok fw BBREBRBRS) R&S RSE Ra Se Ae 
EE ahsevensoh 9 99910 81010 81010 9 8 8 3 9 91410 
A H Bogardus10 999998 98 9 910 8 7 9 71013 9 
BOER Lovcsoses Di..8'O 3.2 U0 6.2)... Dae BT SU. 
Wee CeO. FT OD cs 0c on wo oe es oo oe os ODO D.. OM D 
PE Scksessce 68899798 28 Fs oS is uc 
ee anes OED GS vs:ds. B on on op 0p se be-o ie ele 
SON eepvae’ los aw of 98798 610 6. 

ROE Secssbbe ‘bh oe 08 0b és best 50° ee 0 Tee 

EEEIENIEINS Go so co ce be 0b ce 08 0 Se <6 

OS ay 

CC. 2556 °bs oe be, 09 9h 5D. vo 50.35. 9eCke 26. ah 
SEE ShSGbbub. Be. O5' He Se ve bo 08 OC 69 6. 00 98 08 ab ob b0< 08 





Zimmerman... ron ee 
Irwin—Hall Match. 

W. T. Irwin, of Chicago, and G, T. Hall, of Springfield, shot a 
challenge match at 530 live birds each on the Illinois Gun Club 
grounds, Nov. 15. Conditions were 3%yds. rise, American Asso- 
ciation rules, loser paying for birds. 
9 A. M., the writer acting as referee. 
wind blowing across the Feld. which made the birds as a rule 
fast and uncertain. Both men shot in good time and form, and it 
was a very even, pretty race, although Hall seemed to have a 
little the best of it from the start, and Irwin was never in the lead. 
Irwin missed his 8th bird, an ugly twisting outgoer; he also lost 
his 38d, which was much the same kind of a bird, and his 39th 
and 46th were scored dead out of bounds. Hall scored straight 
to his 20th bird, a difficult tailer, which fell dead just out. He 
missed his 41st clean, and lost the 48th by a few feet outside the 
inside fence. Hall shot his new Smith gun and Dupont powder in 
U, M. C. shells, while Irwin used his Parker, L. & R. powder 
in Winchester cases. The scores: 


Trap score tvpe—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Streom Pub. 
$31824118128151258 





The match was called at 
There was a raw, cold 
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The Peoria Gun Club held its monthly practice shoot at Peoria, 
il'., on Nov. 11. The following scores were made: 





Mille ciccssccvnnd 01001111110111111100111110110101111110111001111100—36 
G Portman...... 01111101111011111111110111110001110110000101010001—33 
Krown ..... --1001000001100000000001 1000901001001101110101001101—-18 
C Portman. « -10011111011100001100011110011111111100000101001111—30 
S hultz .... « -1001101111121.1011001011111111111100000111111110100-—35 
Weber, ...0.cccce0s 1101011101.100010101100010011010109011000,001011110—24 
BOOT od veescesiies 11010111101110001000111101000010000110110110111011—28 
Prumke ...20csc0s 00011011111011000100110110101010070111101011010011— 28 


Weiberg ......... 01000000100100010100110100001100010011110101110010-—-20 


The many friends of Hon. Tom A. Marshall, Big Chief of the 
Indians, will grieve to learn that he has been temporarily retired 
from the game by a dislocated shoulder, the result of a fall. He 
is taking treatment in Chicago, and says he hopes to be back with 
the boys in the course of a week or two. 

It is practically determined, and may be announced as a_cer- 
tainty, that the next annual tournament of the Illinois State 
Sportsmen’s Association will be held in the city of Springfield 
during the second week in May, 1900. Col. J. R. B, Van Cleave, 
the genial and competent president of the Association, will call a 
meeting of officers to appoint directors the first week in De- 
cember, and announces that work must begin by the first of the 
year, his object being to make this the greatest meet in the history 
of the sport in this State. 

F. C. Rien 


Welch-Morf:y Match for Dupont Trophy 


Iw the matters of remarkable scores, exceptionally fast time and 
fair, clean competition, unmarred by any display of feeling on the 
vart of either shooter, the match between Messrs. Robert A. 
Velch and Thomas Morfey at Interstate Park on Nov. 19, in 
which Mr. Welch won by a score of 99 to 98, was notable. The 
conditions governing the match were 100 live birds per man, 30yds. 
rise, for $150 a side and the possession of the Dupont champion- 
ship ttophy, which Mr. Welch won in open competition at Batti. 
more on Oct. 24. 

The weather was such as might be expected in September or 
carly October—warm, and with no wind to help the birds along. 
This was a disappointment to those who wanted to see a fast, 
dashing lot of birds. Under the conditions, however, the birds 
were a good lot, and some really fast ones were trapped, notably 
Mr. Morfey’s last 3 birds, which were very fast. Of the 200 birds 
trapped, 189 were actually killed, but each man had 1 dead out of 
hounds, making the final score as noted above. This was exccllent 
work, and work of which both men may well be proud. 

There were no delays, and no vexatious slowness in the methods 
of cither principal. Each man was at the score as soon as the other 
had finished his shot, and both shot in fast time. ‘Fhe underground 
svstem of trapping worked without a hitch, and the retrievers did 
tveir work swiftly and thoroughly, so that 1 hour and 6% minutes 
after Montes. killed be Sst a} elch brought his ws = to 
gress, and thus -¥ money retain cu 
and the honord that go with it. The best of feeling prevailed 
throughout the match when Welch killed his bird 
Morfey smilingly and sincerely congratulated him on his splendid 
yietory. It was and good to look at. : 


rat) ; ~ Bw 
. 


Morfey elected to go to the score first, and killed his Ist pes, 
a right-quartering driver, which died near the fence. Welch kill 
his lst bird without much effort. His 4th bird died close to the 
boundary, though hard hit as soon as it left the trap. Both men 
then killed straight to the 42d round, when Welch's bird, a left- 
circling driver, carried both charges over the fence and died a few 
feet beyond. On the next round Morfey drew the same kind of a 
bird, hit it just as hard as Welch had hit his, and lost it in the 
same manner. Welch's 55th and 59th birds were good second- 
barrel kills, the latter-being a chocolate-colored bird that died hard. 
His 60th, 62d, and 66th birds were killed close to the trap, the last 
2 almost on the ground. \ Welch's kill of his 69th bird was peculiar, 
and perhaps lucky. The bird, @ oe quarterer, was a 

ently unhit, but it died just before the dog reached it. i 

st bird was unhit by the first barrel, but a good second brought 

it down. His 77th was killed in a similar manner. His 8ist and 
83d birds also required good shooting. 

Morfey’s 34th and birds were sitters. His 79th bird was a 
hardy one, taking both charges some distance before dying. Mis 
84th bird, the only clean miss of the match, was a good, fast bird, 
black in color, that left No. 2 ee. His 95th, 98th, 99th and 100th 
birds were all excellent kills, the last being probably the best bird 
of the match. 

In the drawing of the birds Welch had slightly the better luck, 
but his advantage in this respect was inconsequential and did not 
affect the result of the match, since the bird which Morfey missed 
and which lost him the race, although a good one, was not so 
difficult as many others which both he and Welch scored. His 
last 3 birds were infinitely more difficult, yet he killed them easily. 
The match was begun at 1:19; the first quarter was completed at 
1:36; the 50th round was reached at 1:51; the three-quarters at 2:08, 
and the last shot was fired at 2:25%%. 

Mr. Welch shot a Purdy gun, 34¢drs. Schultze powder and 1%oz. 
7 and 7% shot in U. M. C. Trap shells. Mr. Morfey shot a 
Francotte gun, 34¢drs. E. C. powder, 1%40z. 7 and 7% shot in 
U. M, rap shells. The winner was handled by Mr. D. J. 
Bradley, ef the Carteret Gun Club, while Mr. Geo. H. Piercy, of 
Newark, looked after Mr. Morfey’s interests. Mr. H. P. Colins, 
of E. I: Dupont de Nemours & Co., and Mr. W. R. Hobart filled 
their respective positions of referee and scorer in an able and 
highly satisfactory manner. 

he score of the match, with the flight of the birds and the fall 
of the traps, follows: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Ce 


1542151541455514512412441 
APADILRL CT CLYSKRA SAS SHSSHKASYS 
T W Morfey,80.221112121211221121111122:—2 
124251228111222222138545458 
LE LAR TAR SNSAIR CL EERE EAA SZ 
Li2Q®—ewzVIvGisixzwziiz*ve2e221 5-2 
1224545812524112222881211 
HT TAYSATASHOCERSSSLI TERIA 
2222122211122%21212122211 1-2 
1852118522225281158811552 
HLS HEE SSK TREK KEK TOAARLAAZ 
UVVQVLVVILRVOVRLALVLVL2*%2v~iV®z22z2 wv 2—24—9s8 
2111218125112141251451145 
KRLTACRA CALA SOR TARLA RYERSS 
RA Welch, 80.212212221212222212222222 2-2 
456512512245858888242211112 
= SNVSSPLYAZLRPATIA SHYT KA AKA 
LT2QL2VI~AVIIVVipyzigee*i2gVg222i12 2-4 
5811212°581212288581245854 
RA Ce KR &eHVHR HR ROH VIHAR VIASS 
Q2QViLVVIBViwszZiixz2@vzizez2z2221 v—WwW 
bt 8888 8 8 oe oe OO eee 
LPF ZPVZAACTARHNAAA COA BR 
bees esata 383 0111132 8-25-90 





WESTERN TRAPS 


America Against England. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 17.—It is an odd thing, and one to which at- 
tention has earlier been called in these columns, that the West has 
furnished so large a proportion of the best trapshooters before the 
public. There comes up this old-time topic of an American team 
which is to visit England some time late next winter or early in 
the spring, and there is every likelihood that this time it is a go 
for sure. The slate makes Tom Marshall captain of the team, and 
the other members = Elliott, Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, Jack 
Fanning, Rolla Heikes, Billy Crosby, Dick Merrill, Chan Powers 
and Frank Parmelee. Of these, every man mentioned is a West- 
erner pure and simple, not one living east of Ohio. It would be 
a typical American team, and it would be a team at the same time 
from western America. That these husky exponents of the shoot- 
ing art would trim up their English cousins at the target game 
goes almost without saying. The Americans can give the Eng- 
lishmen the use of both barrels, or the use of four barrels if they 
want them. It seems almost like robbery to ask the English talent 
to put up $5,000 against the best of our American talent, who have 
been studying this business for years, and many of whom have been 
doing little less but shoot during that time. Dick Merrill found 
that he could hold his own pretty well at the English bluerock 
»igeons, and so perhaps coal the other boys, though this would 
hardly be so air-tight as the target proposition. It is very likely 
that Dick’s report on the shooting situation has been quite in- 
flvential in bringing this long mooted enterprise to a focus, At any 
rate, such is the pleasant status that the affair seems certain to 
be pulled off. There is time to talk it over, but we shall hardly 
between now and spring be able to find a better team than that above 
mentioned. There will be a lot of money go behind these boys 
if they succeed in making the match which they want with the 


sritishers. 
Flying. 


This cold weather has sent the live birds to flying, and from 
now on we may expect better sport in our club events. As to a 
real, red hot live-bird match between two good shots, I do reckon 
we will never see such a thing as that in Chicago again. 


K. Hovucs. 
Hartrorp Burtptnc, Chicago, II). 
At Watson’s Park. 
Noy. 16.—Practice shooting: 
ee 2210221122211 102222111111--23 
/ 2221121211112111021121212—24—47 
Nov. 17.—Practice: 
Wan. LOW, cicesen oicve.cdsvspisivesd 00020110*1222200112222*10-—15 
2102111002 — 7—22 
Garfield Gun Club. 
Novy. 17.—The following scores were made on our grounds to-day 


on the occasion of the third trophy shoot of the season. Honors 
were divided between Dr. Mathews, T. P. Hicks and Dr. Meek, 
all killing straight, the latter two from scratch, tye. Thirteen 
shcoters participated in the main event in spite of the weather, 
which was very threatening, and cloudy and gloomy all afternoon. 
The birds were a good lot, taken as a whole, very few being 





sitters. Scores: 
Event No. 1: : 
S Palener .cc50s.c0inscoe 200222—4 Dr Shaw ...........0..0 112221—6 
T PMs iseckvsicbbbee 2°10°2—3_ Mrs Shaw ............06 002200—2 
L, TROMSS ...cs0deeess00 112002—4 Dr Mathews ............ *11100—3 
ee eee ere 0*1210—3 Dr Meek ..............05 1211214 
Event No. 2, trophy shoot: 
S Palmer, 31 0222211 9 _Dr_Meek, 31....... 111122122210 
T W Eaton, 22012111°%— 7 I. Wolff, 27... -01*2*22022— 6 
L Thomas, 1222101022— 8 F Barnard, 30.....2111102011— 8 
Ed Eaton, 28 1202000012— 5 T P Hicks, 31..... 2111111111—10 
Dr Shaw, $1....... 121°211120— 8 Gardner, 28...... 1010102211— 7 
.Mrs Shaw, 25.....-. 0012111121— 8 C J Wolff, 28...... 10002020*1— 4 
Dr Mathews, 30....2112211112— 
Event No. 3: 
STEED. cudcdapecciscy 122022—5 Rarnard ................ 101211—5 
F J. Ellis...... ats» a pike ala 2227226 Hicks ............++- ++ +-121221—-6 
WW sccsevecseveeesksellz—6 L J Wollff..............-10M21—6 
Event No. 4: 
DOMMSE soss..00060- «+++ -120222—5 Barnard ..............:s.0120028—6 


Trap Around Reading. 


ReapinG,.Pa., Nov. 17.—Harry German, a member of the Wan, 
Social Club, and James Keppinger, a member of the Active Clutt 
both of this city, shot a live-bird match to-day on the yellow clay 
near Milmont.- A number of the shooters’ friends were present 
to cheer and back their favorite. Each man shot at 15 live birds, 
Hurlingham rules, yds. boundary, Keppinger to stand at 28yds. 
goa ee 1 shoot from _ 2y Xp~* sen os es vue a fine 
jot, strong and very match was a side and price 
of the birds. The score follows: . 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest end Siream Pub. Co. 
48591562881421561 


ATYAAT SCL -H 
ReeeMR. iss soceaseces uy ot BES S%% 9112 3-19 
Taperctteaseten 
< 
a BD iicaescecdestienss secsccssssscd BED S48 SB4T> io 


Referee, James Olds; scorer, 
Pomperenki for nm; Harr wn for Keppinger. 

_Another match was arranged between the same shooters at 25 
birds for $50 a side, loser to pay for the birds, at the same distance 
as to-day’s match. Match to be shot at Milmont, and a $10 forfeit 
"og in hands of Referee Olds. Arrangements were also made 
or a 15-bird match for $10 a side, to be shot at the same time 
as the German-Keppinger match, between Gilam, of Gibraltar, and 
Dengler, of Reading. The date will be announced later. It will 
probably be Thanksgivin y- 

Proprietor Wicklein, of the Five-Mile House, situated on the 
Lancaster pike, five miles from this city, announces a large live- 
bird shoot for Nov. 29, Thanksgiving Day, at the Five-Mile House 
shooting grounds. A fine lot of birds have been secured and 
many shooters have promised to attend. All shooters are in- 
vited. By taking the Mohrsville electric car at Third and Penn 
streets, this city, and upon arriving at Hendelton taking the bus 
the shooter can reach the grounds in about ten minutes. 

Sweepstake events will be shot at 28yds. rise, S0yds. boundary, 
—ene rules. Arthur A, Fink, of Reading, has been asked 
to referee, 


yoy = Clarke; Judges, Chas. 


Duster. 


Florists’ Gun Club 


Hotmessurc Junction, Pa., Nov. 13—The regular monthly 
shoot of the Florists’ Gun Club was held on the Keystone Shoot- 
ing League’s grounds here to-day. Event No. 3 was the club 
championship event at 50 targets, and was won by John Burton. 
The scores: 


Events: 13 3 Events: 133 

Targets: 25 25 50 Targets: 25 25 50 
DED \ cueseesencehehieeh Dh. BD @eciccanndssseesecs 16 14 30 
ED? <pinsneteph oan sne i ME a ccahenssdccsente 16 15 31 
SENN. nsowescccccscenlt DPT S MET occncaedbeasseneseers 15 16 31 
ee BE MOON eciscttcescescse 15 18 38 
IE Ae cccbnssacescuh FoF Be ea ee 14 16 30 
SNE < nc dicdusedes shee BP-Be Ee DERMERT, dhe sve cndececcées 12 17 29 
MD cis wowusisvbiuweign ageld BRiSb OR WORE. oo ccc ccccvccees 10 15 25 
GMOS si scik cekecas 8 5 SS Sere 10 15 25 
Coptiatine isc ccticcavecses 17 237 Harris pbeesékencoeded 917 26 





Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club, 


San Francisco, Nov. 6.—Several members of the Columbia Pistol 
and Rifle Club cast their votes for the next President and then 
repaired to the range to celebrate their expected victory. Becker 
took his Krag and got a miniature charge down fine’ at SOyds., 
and Ed Hovey made two consecutive scores that were better than 
anything he ever shot—so he said. Best scores, Columbia target, 
Syds., off-hand: 

Pistol, practice: 





A checeshnwekbastTeasunesooese 246548161 1-38 
3442628 3 2 1—3 
FO YOURGe occcocccccccccccesecescce 56531462 6 4 33 
22176565248 5 440 
PIS i650. Mivbn civicdtcvsasone cts 8 313 54143 3 56489 
Prichard 65, Dr. Twist 66, Cheminant 70. 
Revolver: F. O. Young 50, P. Becker 57. , 
.22 rifle: A. B. Dorrell 22, 24; Prichard 38, Cheminant 34. 
P Becker, Krag....cccccccccccccsess 2131122212 
Nov. 11.—Several members met to-day to experiment. Becker 
beat his best score with pistol. Scores, 5S0yds., practice: 
Pistol: 
F O Young 344613 5 63 
P Becker ..... 454241 2 2-38 
G M Barley. 74478 383 6 6—51 
Revolver: 
7 s+.) eS snes écbbecnpee see 758436656 3 411-47 
27105272 47 248 
DS Moh auipepetbesbapeeesesnes 38176 3 9 3 10—51 
FF PIER cess povcccecscscecstses 7411448 6 8 610-68 


.22 and .25 rifles: G. M. Barley 22, 30; A. J. Brannigan 25, 28, 30, 
35; W. W. Wuerschmidt, U. S. A., 49. : 

P. Becker with Krag and miniature charge made the following: 
32.14.343,43 2—20. His experience with the .30-30 car- 
bine helped him in finding the right charge for the Krag. He 
expects good results at 200yds. 

gain Dr. H. A. Baker, of Walnut Hill, Mass., sends us a 
surprise, eclipsing his great run of 11 in 10 shots on the Columbia 
target, rest, shooting at 200yds., by making the phenomenal run 
of 13 consecutive shots in the l-inch ring. Our boys sent him 
congratulations on his former feat, and had a Columbia button 
ordered for him as a souvenir. We shall simply change the 
number to 13, and send it with our heartiest congratulations. His 
mighty shooting has demonstrated what we have all along argued- 
that we needed a higher standard of measurement for modern shoot- 
ing. Weneed an American target on which we can shoot three-shot 
matches. It encourages the small shooter and stimu'‘ates the 
big one. The American rifleman has clung too tenaciously to the 
ten-shot score, which was actually necessary on the large spaces 
between the rings on the old targets. There is no reason why 
the off-hand shot cannot compare with the rest shot on the same 
terget. Go ahead, Brother Spencer, but don’t change your stand- 
ard for off-hand shooting. Just show the rest shots what we 
haye long known—that, as Kelly, Baker and yourself argue, we 
can call a shot as close off-hand as our brothers at rest, and have 
just as much right to the center as thev have. 

F. 0. Youns, Rec. Sec’y. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Up in Maine. 


Tuere is strength, independence and philosophy if not grace in 
the poems of Holman F. Day, published by Small, Maynard & 
Co., under the title “Up in Maine.” They are in the dialect of 
the far “Down East,” and are pleasant reading, while to those 
familiar with Maine life and Maine men of the woods they bring 


up happy memories. 

a. mS ene’ a ——= an etaaien se the volume, 
well says: “ independence, singleness of purpose, un- 
swerving integrity, oo adequate for all peeianaae great 
ratios < lit a a cheerful disre _ cag opens wh 

ere found in a eir native strength and vigor. ese peculiar- 
ities as delineated may be rough, perhaps uncouth, but they are 
characteristic, picturesque, engaging and lifelike. His subjects 
are rough diamonds. They have the inherent qualities from which 
great c are developed, and out of which heroes are made.” 
The poems deal with farm and ite with life alon 
aor with lumbering, and with chi days, and are wort 
reading. 








The Airedale terrier has a well established place among dogs 
we 


useful to the and look its popularity grow 
a ecumednesieeeete heterstneet. ie Jax A. Laurin, of 
Montreal, an advertisement elsewhere will interest 


has 


